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Week Ending Friday, February 26, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Federal Budget 


February 20, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

This week I transmitted to Congress our 
proposed budget for 1989. This budget ful- 
fills the second-year obligations of a biparti- 
san agreement I hammered out last Novem- 
ber with the leaders of Congress. We then, 
after arduous negotiations, agreed on a plan 
to reduce Federal deficit spending by over 
$75 billion in 2 years. If Congress upholds 
its commitments and stands firm against 
pressures for increased spending—pressures 
that reached a peak during election years— 
solid results will be forthcoming. 

And progress already has been made. If 
our proposed budget is enacted, deficit 
spending will have dropped from $221 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1986 to $130 billion in 
fiscal year 1989. As a proportion of gross 
national product, it will have been cut by 
more than half since 1983. The legislative 
and executive branches, by living up to our 
commitments of last November, are demon- 
strating the kind of responsible leadership 
expected by the electorate. 

The budget we’ve transmitted is true to 
that spirit. It reduces the level of deficit 
spending while at the same time holds the 
line against any general tax increase. It re- 
mains firm in our commitments to essential 
domestic programs. It also includes funding 
for the minimum defense program needed 
to keep our country safe and necessary to 
honor our commitments to our friends and 
allies. Anything less would not only jeopard- 
ize our national security but also dim pros- 
pects for further negotiated agreements 
with our adversaries. 

We’ve proposed a trim budget that keeps 
the lid on spending and yet still recognizes 
that some increases are justified. For exam- 
ple, we’re actually calling for Congress to 
spend substantially more on education, 
combating AIDS, the war against drugs, and 
improving air safety, while keeping discre- 


tionary domestic spending within predeter- 
mined limit . 

The long-term solution to the plague of 
deficit spending, however, is not prudence 
this year or next. What’s needed is reform 
that will bring discipline and accountability 
to the budget process. Exemplifying the 
shortcomings, last year the Federal budget 
was slapped together into a single behe- 
moth bill and delivered to me hours before 
the Federal Government was due to run 
out of money. I was faced with the decision 
to either sign, without time for careful con- 
sideration, or see the Federal Government 
shut down. 

I pledged during the State of the Union, 
after plopping down 43 pounds of paper 
sent to me by Congress, that I would never 
sign another catchall continuing resolution. 
I’m pleased that at least 34 Senators and a 
good number of Congressmen, including 
many in the leadership, have indicated that 
they, too, do not want a repeat of last year’s 
budget mayhem. 

Make no mistake, we have the opportuni- 
ty to put our fiscal house in order and to 
reform the budget process. We’ve proven 
time and again that by working together 
partisanship can be put aside and progress 
can be made when the national interest is 
at stake. It took cooperation from both sides 
of the aisle, for example, to put in place an 
economic recovery program that has given 
this country the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in history. Inflation and interest rates 
have been kept down. Family income is up. 
And we've created over 15 million new jobs 
since the recovery began. 

Being mindful of the suffering that comes 
with unemployment, that last figure is a 
matter of particular pride for me. And as 
our economy has grown, unemployment has 
dropped to its lowest level since 1979. But 
that statement doesn’t come near to de- 
scribing the success we’ve enjoyed. Today 
more people have jobs and a higher per- 
centage of our work force is employed than 
ever before. Since the recovery began, 
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we've created more new jobs than in all of 
Western Europe and Japan combined. 

And even the meaning of unemployment 
figures is sometimes not fully understood. 
Our 7 million unemployed citizens are 
often thought of as people who have lost 
their jobs, as they’re sometimes described in 
the media. In fact, less than half of the un- 
employed are job-losers. Fifty-five percent 
are new entrants, mainly young people 
looking for their first jobs; reentrants, indi- 
viduals who left the work force, perhaps to 
raise a family, and are now seeking to get 
back in; or job-leavers, who voluntarily left 
their jobs to change locations or occupa- 
tions. 

We, of course, need to remain concerned 
about each and every citizen who is seeking 
work and should not be satisfied until ev- 
eryone who wants a job—a good job—has 
one. One person enduring the pressures 
and frustrations of unemployment is too 
many. That is why responsible Federal 
spending and taxing policies—policies that 
foster growth and expand opportunity for 
all our citizens—are so important. That is 
what the budget that I have just sent to 
Congress is all about. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Toast at a White House Dinner 
Honoring the Nation’s Governors 
February 21, 1988 


I think there are at least two of us in this 
room who have a great feeling of nostalgia 
right about now, because it isn’t the last 
time for you, but it is for us under these 
same circumstances. And we’re going to 
miss this very much. 

We're delighted, Nancy and I, to wel- 
come you once again to the White House. 
Seven years ago some of you were our first 
guests for a state dinner, and since then I’ve 
thought that was the right way to begin. 
I’m wondering now if we might have start- 
ed something. I don’t want to tie my suc- 
cessor’s hands. So, let me say that as a Gov- 
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ernor I always thought that before a new 
President began entertaining heads of state 
from around the world he should show that 
first things come first and spend an evening 
with the heads of our 50 sovereign States 
and our territories. 

We've just finished a yearlong celebra- 
tion: the bicentennial of the drafting of the 
Constitution. You know, the framers had a 
way of referring to the States as opposed to 
the Federal Government. They said “the 
people.” For example, James Madison once 
noted that “the people” called the Constitu- 
tional Convention, meaning the States did, 
and Congress just sort of tagged along 
trying to catch up and take credit. But 
there’s a wisdom in saying “the people” to 
mean the States, a wisdom that until a few 
years ago was too often forgotten. The 
founders gave us a Federal system in the 
first place, because the best government of, 
by, and for the people is not the National 
Government but State government. 

In the past 7 years, we’ve tried to return 
that seminal wisdom to Washington. We’ve 
taken federalism seriously. We’ve lived and 
breathed it, not just paid lip service to it. 
Federalism has been an integral part of our 
policies. For example, we’ve done our best 
to make certain that the Federal Govern- 
ment doesn’t increase taxes and drain away 
the revenue base on which State and local 
governments depend. We’ve loosened Fed- 
eral grant guidelines and regulations in gen- 
eral and given States more room to experi- 
ment in areas like welfare reform that were 
once tightly controlled. And we’ve worked 
in partnership with you to improve the 
quality of education. 

We’ve also remembered that part of fed- 
eralism is recognizing that the States are 
laboratories of democracy. And so, we’ve 
tried to get Congress to follow the lead of 
the States in one of the most important 
matters before the government: the Feder- 
al budget. You know, I remember it used to 
be thought of as sophisticated to say that 
the Federal Government was so much wiser 
than State government, and that was why it 
should be kind of a big brother to the 
States, telling them what to do and how to 
do it. Well, the Federal budget process 
should put an end to that myth once and 
for all. Not one of you would put up with 
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the mess that we have here in Washington 
at budget time. 

Federal debt, after taking out for infla- 
tion, held steady or declined from the late 
forties until 1974, when it started to soar. 
Our budget system of checks and balances 
has become unchecked and unbalanced. 
That’s why I want the Federal Government 
to follow the lead of so many of the States 
and give the American people a balanced 
budget amendment and the next President 
a line-item veto. 

Now, before I take my seat, I ask all of 
you to join me in raising a glass to one of 
America’s outstanding Governors and your 
chairman—he’s feeling lonely right now; his 
State just lost half its population—{laugh- 
ter|—and to another distinguished Governor 
and your vice chairman: to John Sununu 
and Gerry Baliles. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:07 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Governors John H. Sununu of New Hamp- 
shire and Gerald L. Baliles of Virginia are 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, 
of the National Governors’ Association. 


Remarks at a White House Meeting 
With Members of the National 
Governors’ Association 


February 22, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House again. It was wonderful 
to see you all at our dinner here last night. 

As you know, I recently visited Mexico to 
meet with President De la Madrid. And I 
was reminded in that visit of when I was 
Governor of California and had been asked 
by the then-President to go down and rep- 
resent him there. And like many of you, 
I’ve traveled to other countries, also, of the 
United States. But on this first visit to 
Mexico, I gave a speech to a rather large 
audience and then sat down to rather un- 
enthusiastic and scattered applause. And I 
was embarrassed and tried to cover all of 
that, because what made it worse was that 
the next speaker up was speaking in Span- 
ish, which I didn’t understand, but he was 
getting interrupted virtually every line with 


most enthusiastic applause. So, I started 
clapping before anyone else and longer 
than anyone else until our Ambassador 
leaned over and said to me, “I wouldn’t do 
that if I were you. He’s interpreting your 
speech.” [Laughter] Well, as I said last 
night, it’s nice to be talking to not one but 
almost half a hundred heads of state, and 
with no interpretation required—at least 
not usually. 

I'd like to pick up today on a subject from 
last night: giving government back to the 
people, giving many of the responsibilities 
not specifically stated in the Constitution as 
Federal functions back to the States and 
localities where they belong. I remember 
when we first came to this town over 7 
years ago. When you started to talk about 
federalism, you sometimes felt like a lone 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

It’s like the time Abraham Lincoln found 
his entire Cabinet, with the exception of 
one member, ranged against him on an 
issue. Lincoln had a way at times like that 
of stopping action for the moment and tell- 
ing a story—I think that habit sort of goes 
with this job. 

So, Lincoln told the story of a man at an 
Illinois revival meeting who fell asleep half- 
way through the preacher’s sermon. And 
the preacher was getting really inspired, 
and he challenged the congregation, “All of 
you who are on the Lord’s side, stand up.” 
And of course, everyone stood up, except 
for one man who was still sound asleep. 
And then the preacher in a bellowing voice 
called out, “And all of you who are on the 
side of the devil, stand up.” At that point, 
the man woke up, arose, and was standing 
there all alone. And he said, “I didn’t exact- 
ly understand the question, but I'll stand by 
you, parson, till the last,” he said. “But it 
seems to me we're in a hopeless minority.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, we’re no longer a hopeless minori- 
ty. Together, you and I, over the past 7 
years, have begun to return balance to the 
relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. This past October, I 
signed an Executive order that restricts the 
Federal Government from _ preempting 
State laws and requires that all proposed 
policies and legislation comply with the 
principles of federalism. And I commend 
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Governor Sununu and the National Gover- 
nors’ Association in your efforts to examine 
ways—including constitutional amend- 
ments—to restore the balance of power be- 
tween the National Government and the 
States. 

Federalism, as arcane and maybe even 
antiquated as it may sound to some, is gain- 
ing momentum, with success following suc- 
cess. As States and localities take on more of 
their rightful responsibilities, they’re show- 
ing that they can teach the all-wise Federal 
Government a thing or two. 

Not one of our efforts of the past will be 
more crucial than working to ensure the 
protection of our children, families, and 
neighborhoods. As I said in the State of the 
Union, one of our most important responsi- 
bilities is to provide the very best opportu- 
nities for the generation that will follow us. 
Isn’t that the dream of every parent, that 
their children’s future will be even better 
than theirsP Our job is to make sure that 
government policies are geared to protect- 
ing and nurturing our most precious natural 
resource: our children. 

Education, of course, is an essential ele- 
ment. One can’t read the writings of our 
Founding Fathers today without being im- 
pressed by the faith that they put in educa- 
tion—the faith they had that an educated 
populace would guarantee the success of 
this great experiment in democracy that 
they were undertaking. 

Such a strong faith in education must 
have been based not just on wishful think- 
ing but on sound observation, observation 
that the American style of education—not 
just for the few, not just for the elite, but 
for all—was working. And so, one can’t help 
but believe they knew what they were 
doing when they quite consciously left the 
responsibility to educate the American 
people up to the States. 

I suppose it’s the destiny of every second 
generation or so to think for awhile that 
maybe they’re wiser than our Founding Fa- 
thers. And it’s the destiny of the generation 
that follows to realize that this almost cer- 
tainly is not true and to try to bring the 
nation back to its first principles. 

The mystique of Washington, of big gov- 
ernment, held sway for 40 years; and even 
as the dollars spent on education increased 
by over 3,000 percent, the quality of educa- 
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tion in this country precipitously declined. 
It seems odd to us now that people would 
actually believe that a collection of bureau- 
crats sitting in a building in Washington, 
DC, could actually do a better job designing 
and running our children’s education than 
the thousands of communities and millions 
of parents who know intimately their chil- 
dren’s needs. 

In the last few years, we’ve arrested the 
decline in American education by returning 
to the fundamental common sense of our 
Founding Fathers and the fundamental 
common sense of parents across this nation. 
The States have begun to reassert their au- 
thority in education, and many of you Gov- 
ernors have been leading the charge. And 
with this new renaissance of federalism has 
come a wealth of new ideas, innovation, 
and experiment. 

But more needs to be done. Secretary [of 
Education] Bennett makes, I think, an in- 
teresting analogy. He says that if you serve 
a child a rotten hamburger in America, 
Federal, State, and local agencies will inves- 
tigate you, summon you, close you down, 
whatever. But if you provide a child with a 
rotten education, nothing happens, except 
that you’re liable to be given more money 
to do it with. 

Well, we’ve discovered that money alone 
isn’t the answer. I’d like to mention a few 
steps that could be taken now—in 1988—to 
drastically improve the education our chil- 
dren are getting. These are, of course, pri- 
marily matters for local and State authori- 
ties to resolve, but I’d like to use my bully 
pulpit to urge a few changes. 

Now, nothing is more important to good 
education than good teachers, yet in most 
States unnecessary regulations and require- 
ments block talented people from entering 
the field. Governor Kean of New Jersey rec- 
ognized the problem and instituted a new 
alternative certification program that has 
been an unqualified success in opening up 
the teaching profession to all those who 
have something to offer, increasing the 
number of applicants to teaching jobs, and 
improving the quality of teachers. 

We also need more accountability in our 
educational system. That means merit pay 
at all levels of the system so that those who 
are doing a good job are encouraged and 
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rewarded. It also means giving parents a 
greater choice of the school their child will 
attend. I’ve long supported various mecha- 
nisms to increase parental choice, including 
tuition tax credits, vouchers, and magnet 
schools. It’s now clear from the experience 
of many cities and school districts that in- 
creased choice leads to increased competi- 
tion and better schools—so, better teachers, 
more accountability, but also better con- 
tent. 

“A Nation at Risk” said our high school 
students should have 4 years of English and 
3 years of math, science, and social studies. 
Many States have moved in the direction of 
these requirements, but only 3 States have 
adopted them. In any case, requiring that 
students take the key subjects is only the 
first step; we need to make sure that our 
students study the basics, but also raise the 
standards in those courses. 

Now, it’s not for the Federal Government 
to specify content of curricula, but I urge 
educators and citizens to take a look at Bill 
Bennett’s recent proposed model high 
school curriculum and to make sure that 
our schools are giving students as rich and 
challenging a curriculum as they deserve 
and as equality of opportunity demands. 

Perhaps the greatest test of federalism is 
how we meet the urgent need for welfare 
reform—how successful we are in fashion- 
ing local and community solutions to prob- 
lems that would destroy families, or worse, 
keep families from forming in the first 
place. With a variety of innovative pro- 
grams, the States are moving forward to 
meet this challenge, and I think we have 
reason to be optimistic that in the diversity 
of these approaches we may find new an- 
swers. And that’s why I strongly support the 
Brown-Michel bill on welfare reform. This 
cost-effective proposal allows for States to 
demonstrate their ideas for reform of a 
system that is just not working for poor 
people. And I know that many of you have 
already developed demonstration programs, 
and we hope that more of you will do so. 

Another problem for which the States are 
looking for solutions is child care. Once 
again, the Brown-Michel bill will permit 
you to develop your own ideas on child 
care, ideas that will treat child care in the 
way that is best for you and the families in 


your communities, instead of having the 
Federal Government jump in. 

And now, if I might, I’d just like to sound 
a note of caution. It’s natural in politics— 
when there’s a perceived need in the couvn- 
try, when people are calling out for solu- 
tions, they look to government first. Often 
government has a role, a crucial and a nec- 
essary one. Still, maybe it’s my conservative 
bent, but I can’t help but feel uneasy some- 
times. Some describe a conservative as he 
who would rather sit and think, and others 
describe him as someone who would rather 
just sit. 

A program on PBS some time ago de- 
scribed in devastating detail how our cur- 
rent welfare program, originally designed to 
raise people out of poverty, has become a 
crippling poverty trap, destroying families 
and condemning generations to a depend- 
ency. Economist Walter Williams, in “The 
State Against Blacks,” details how many 
laws and regulations—also originally de- 
signed with a progressive social purpose— 
have just the opposite effect. They keep the 
poor poor. 

Now, much of the push for child care is 
designed to rectify the ills of earlier pro- 
grams, and many of these efforts are timely 
and good. But in this area, more than any 
other, government should tread carefully, 
humbly, because we’re dealing with the 
most fundamental element of human socie- 
ty: the family. 

Of course, one of the best things we 
could do for families is obliterate drug use 
in America. Our society’s come a long way 
in 8 years, from do your own thing to just 
say no. Again, States are taking the lead in 
helping to make our society intolerant to 
drug use with stiff penalties and sure and 
swift punishment for offenders. 

And one final word if I may. Over the last 
year, many of you’ve been traveling abroad 
as sort of special trade emissaries, and 
you’ve done a tremendous job working to 
improve trade and open foreign markets to 
American goods. Well, at this moment, we 
have before us an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to demonstrate to the world just what 
we mean by free and fair trade. I’m talking 
about the Canada free trade agreement— 
the first ever of its kind and scope. 
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At this moment in history, we have a 
choice. We can go the way that some are 
proposing—threats, tariffs and retaliation, 
and a shrinking world trade system, or 
openness, expansion, and freer and fairer 
trade, bringing an upward cycle of prosperi- 
ty to all who participate. The first leads 
inevitably and inexorably to Smoot-Hawley. 
And the second—well, I mentioned our 
Founding Fathers earlier. 

Their primary purpose in calling for a 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 was to 
solve the trade disputes between the States 
that were tearing our young nation apart. 
Fighting had actually broken out between 
some States. Blood had been shed. Perhaps 
as great as the political unity they achieved 
in Philadelphia in 1787 was the economic 
>reakthrough—the principles that would 
enable America to become the world’s larg- 
est free trade zone, a continental economy. 

We now have the chance to expand that 
free trade zone to include our largest trad- 
ing partner: Canada. And I hope I can 
count on your support for this -historic 
agreement. As with our Founding Fathers, 
it will, in many cases, mean transcending 
the special interests of the moment—no 
matter how valid they may be in them- 
selves—and looking to the broader interest 
not just of one State or not just of the 
United States, but of an entire world whose 
freedom and prosperity depend on an open 
and expanding cycle of free trade. 

Well, I've gone on long enough. You 
know, there’s a story about Henry Clay, the 
Senator from Kentucky known for his biting 
wit. One time in the Senate, one Senator in 
the middle of a seemingly interminable 
speech turned to Clay and said, “You, sir, 
speak for the present generation, but I 
speak for posterity.” And Clay interrupted 
him and said, “Yes, and you seem resolved 
to speak until the arrival of your audience.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I'll cut it shorter than that. Thank 
you very much, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. John H. 
Sununu of New Hampshire, chairman of 
the association. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Canada-United States Legal Assistance 
Treaty 


February 22, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of Canada on Mutual 
Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters, with 
Annex, signed at Quebec City on March 18, 
1985. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 


The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter more effectively criminal activities. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to 
prosecute a wide variety of modern crimi- 
nals including members of drug cartels, 
“white-collar criminals,” and terrorists. The 
Treaty is self-executing and utilizes existing 
statutory authority. 


The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the treaty includes: 
(1) the taking of testimony or statements of 
witnesses; (2) the provision of documents, 
records and evidence; (3) the execution of 
requests for searches and seizures; (4) the 
serving of documents; and (5) the provision 
of assistance in proceedings relating to the 
forefeiture of the proceeds of crime, restitu- 
tion to the victims of crime, and the collec- 
tion of fines imposed as a sentence in a 
criminal prosecution. 


I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 22, 1988. 
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Address to Western Europe 
February 23, 1988 


This is Ronald Reagan, speaking to you, 
the citizens of the North Atlantic alliance, 
over the satellite channels of WORLDNET 
and the Voice of America. 

In just a few days, I'll be flying to Europe 
to meet with the heads of the governments 
of our North Atlantic allies, and this will be 
our first meeting since General Secretary 
Gorbachev and I signed the Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces agreement in Washington in 
December. That agreement represented a 
step toward world peace and world free- 
dom, and it was a major victory for the 
Atlantic alliance. So, at next week’s meeting 
we'll celebrate the success of a policy we 
launched over 8 years ago, and we'll ask 
ourselves, What nextP Today Id like to 
share with you some thoughts we in Amer- 
ica have about the alliance, the INF agree- 
ment, and the road ahead. 

The Atlantic alliance is the core of Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy and of America’s own 
security. Preservation of a peaceful, free, 
and democratic Europe is essential to the 
preservation of a peaceful, free, and demo- 
cratic United States. If our fellow democra- 
cies are not secure, we cannot be secure. If 
you are threatened, we’re threatened. If 
you're not at peace, we cannot be at peace. 
An attack on you is an attack on us. This is 
not simply a matter of treaty language, im- 
portant as treaty language is. It is an endur- 
ing reality—as enduring as the reality that a 
threat to the security of the State of Maine 
or New York or California is a threat to the 
security of all 50 American States. Simply 
put: An attack on Munich is the same as an 
attack on Chicago. 

We Americans did not come easily or 
willingly to the lesson of how closely Ameri- 
ca’s peace and freedom are tied to Eu- 
rope’s. We had a tradition dating back to 
President Washington of avoiding perma- 
nent alliances. And yet twice in this century 
when peace and freedom were under siege 
in Europe, one way or another, we found 
ourselves part of the struggle. 

At the end of the Second World War, we 
hoped that peace, freedom, and democracy 
were at last secure in Europe forever. Even 
though the United States had a monopoly 
for a number of years on nuclear weapons, 


we did not seek to exploit the advantage for 
territorial or any other kind of gain. We 
went home, took off our uniforms, put on 
our civilian clothes, and got back to the 
normal life with our families and our com- 
munities. Europeans often say that we 
Americans are naive. Well, four decades 
ago, perhaps we were. 

Soon we learned that the postwar world 
was not to be as we, through all those years 
of fighting, had prayed it would be. We 
watched with growing apprehension and 
dismay as the Soviet Union turned its back 
on the commitment made at Yalta to con- 
duct free and open elections in Eastern 
Europe. Throughout Eastern Europe, the 
Red Army remained a fully mobilized army 
of occupation. And there were attempts to 
subvert the democracies of Western Europe 
and then the Soviet adventure in Greece, 
not unlike what the Soviets are doing today 
in Central America. 

As Western Europe, with help from our 
Marshall plan, rebuilt, all our nations began 
to face the nature of the Soviet threat to 
the democracies. And so, beginning with 
the Brussels treaty in 1948, which estab- 
lished the Western European Union, and 
then the North Atlantic treaty 1 year later, 
which included Canada and the United 
States as well as other European nations, we 
drew together for our common safety and 
peace. As President Harry Truman said 
when he signed the North Atlantic treaty: 
Through this partnership “we seek to estab- 
lish freedom from aggression and from the 
use of force in the North Atlantic communi- 
ty.” And he added: “This is the area which 
has been at the heart of the last two world 
conflicts. To protect this area against war 
will be a long step toward permanent peace 
in the whole world.” 

Well, peace has been the alliance’s goal, 
the purpose of its forces and its strategies. 
And for almost 40 years, peace has been its 
achievement—an unprecedented period of 
European peace in which we in the democ- 
racies have lived in freedom and prospered. 
NATO’s strategy for peace has always been 
simple: Prevent aggression before it starts. 
Be strong enough, be determined enough 
so that no adversary would think even for a 
moment that war might pay. 
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At first, NATO’s atomic monopoly gave 
peace a nuclear umbrella of protection. 
Later, a more flexible response became nec- 
essary so that we could answer any attack in 
kind. Yes, strategic nuclear weapons as well 
as other nuclear weapons were and are still 
necessary. As President Mitterrand said in 
December: “Between East and West, world 
peace has been guaranteed by nuclear bal- 
ance.” But we recognized in the mid-sixties 
that the strategic nuclear balance alone is 
not sufficient to keep the peace. The alli- 
ance’s adversaries must not believe that our 
only possible response to a limited attack is 
to begin an intercontinental nuclear ex- 
change. If they do, they may doubt that we 
would risk such a response and be tempted 
to test us. 

That, of course, is why the Soviet deploy- 
ment of SS-20 intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles starting in the late seventies was 
such a threatening challenge. The SS-20 
wasn’t just a new weapon but an entirely 
new level of threat to which NATO had 
nothing comparable. Without provocation 
or warning, the Soviet Union was shaking 
the fundamental structure of European 


peace. 

How did the West respond? In 1977 
Chancellor Schmidt brought the Soviet SS- 
20 threat to the forefront of our attention. 
In December 1979 NATO made the dual- 
track decision. First, the United States 
would negotiate with the Soviets, attempt- 
ing to persuade them to withdraw the SS- 
20’s or to agree to the lowest possible equal 
U.S. and Soviet levels. Second, as long as 
the Soviets kept these missiles, NATO 
would go ahead and deploy a limited 
number of its own INF missiles—the U.S. 
Pershing II’s and ground-launched cruise 
missiles. The aim of this decision was not to 
fill Europe with more missiles; just the op- 
posite. As Valery Giscard d’Estaing has said: 
It’s “preferred goal was to compel the 
Soviet Union to eliminate the SS-20’s.” 

And now we have succeeded. It wasn’t 
easy. Europeans know that only too well. 
You saw the many demonstrations, many of 
them violent, protesting deployment. You 
heard the angry voices accusing the United 
States and NATO of warlike intentions. You 
went through election campaigns fought 
over deployment. You watched as the Sovi- 
ets, playing to pacifist sentiments, rejected 
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my 1981 proposal for the total elimination 
of longer range INF missiles as unrealistic 
and not serious; later, walked out of negoti- 
ations and—both before and after they re- 
turned—issued one ultimatum after an- 
other. You witnessed the courage of your 
leaders as they stood by the alliance deci- 
sion, above all, the leaders of the five basing 
countries: Britain, Belgium, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Now many of the same people who 
fought NATO’s policy every step of the way 
claim credit for its success. The antideploy- 
ment forces have won, they say. Well, 
Prime Minister Thatcher had it right when 
she said recently that, in her words, “but 
for the firmness of NATO,” to go forward 
with deployment, “the INF agreement 
would never have been signed.” And as she 
noted: “The SS—20’s would still have been 
up, and we should have had no means of 
persuading the Soviets of taking them 
down.” And it is not just SS—20’s that will 
come down but SS—4’s and the Soviet short- 
er range INF missiles, the SS—12’s and SS- 
23’s, which themselves were a growing 
threat to NATO’s security, capable of carry- 
ing conventional or chemical as well as nu- 
clear warheads. Yes, the INF agreement is a 
victory for NATO. It should be a lesson to 
NATO’s critics. 

I recognize that not everyone is com- 
pletely at ease with the agreement. Some 
worry about the Soviet conventional and 
chemical advantage and that removing the 
Pershing II’s and ground-launched cruise 
missiles would leave Western Europe more 
vulnerable to these Soviet forces. Some are 
concerned about the link between the 
United States and European pillars of 
NATO. With these weapons gone, they ask: 
Is peace still secure? 

Well, I’m happy to say that the answer is 
yes! The approximately 4,000 nuclear weap- 
ons that will remain in Europe are a strong 
link between the pillars of NATO, as are 
the more than 200,000 American service- 
men and women and their families who live 
and work in Europe. And those nuclear 
weapons that will remain are dispersed 
throughout NATO, not conceatrated in one 
country, and do not, by the way, put any 
one country at special risk. Ensuring the 
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peace requires that these nuclear weapons 
stay where they are until we can achieve a 
better balance of conventional forces on the 
continent. Because of them and the Soviet 
knowledge that we have them, we can 
maintain the balance that maintains the 
peace. 

You see, the United States remains stead- 
fastly committed to the NATO strategy of 
flexible response, and we in the United 
States will do our part to ensure that NATO 
maintains all the modern forces, both con- 
ventional and nuclear, needed to uphold 
that strategy. After all, our goal is not a 
nuclear-free or a tank-free, or an army-free 
Europe but a war-free Europe. A war-free 
Europe is what we have today; a war-free 
Europe is what we want to preserve. 

As we look to NATO’s next decade, we 
must make sure that all of our forces for 
peace, including our nuclear forces, remain 
modern and effective. This will require con- 
stant work, because military machinery 
wears out or becomes obsolete. And it will 
require being smart about the weapons and 
equipment we develop and buy, so we get 
the best value for our money. I’m pretty 
tightfisted myself, so I’ve been glad to see 
that NATO is taking efficiency seriously. 

Better coordination among West Europe- 
an nations will also help in defense plan- 
ning or in other areas, as we’ve seen in the 
Persian Gulf. And let me add that we in 
America welcome multilateral and bilateral 
defense cooperation among our European 
partners of the sort that the Western Euro- 
pean Union and the Germans and the 
French and other governments have dem- 
onstrated within the overall framework of 
the alliance. Such cooperation and coordina- 
tion are essential to strengthening the Euro- 
pean pillar of the alliance and, thereby, the 
alliance as a whole. 

We Americans will do our part in keeping 
the alliance strong. Our troops will stay in 
Europe, a guarantee that our destiny is cou- 
pled with yours. We will keep our forces, 
including the strategic nuclear umbrella, 
strong and up to date. 

And we will press forward with our Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative. I can’t help noting 
that initially there was great confusion 
about our SDI program. Some called it Star 
Wars. They said it would dangerously 
expand the reach of American arms into 


space. But now the recognition has grown 
that this technology will not expand the 
threat of arms but limit it. Jt will protect 
and defend people. SDI holds the promise 
of lifting from mankind the burden of nu- 
clear terror and making this a safer world. 

The United States is not alone in pursuing 
a strategic defense. In the last decade the 
Soviets have spent $200 billion on strategic 
defense. It would be a fatal mistake not to 
pursue this program. Even before it be- 
comes leakproof, strategic defense will 
strengthen deterrence. It can make anyone 
who might think about disabling the West 
with a first strike think again, because it 
will undermine Soviet confidence in the 
military success of an attack. 

But keeping our forces ready and able is 
hardly the only item on the alliance agenda. 
We want a safer world, one with smaller 
forces and fewer weapons while maintain- 
ing the essential balance that keeps the 
peace. That’s the goal of the strategic arms 
reduction talks underway now in Geneva— 
a 50-percent reduction in the strategic arse- 
nals of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

We in the alliance have also long sought 
to redress the imbalances in conventional 
forces in Europe. We also want greater 
openness, more confidence, and increased 
security, which benefit all nations. The first 
priority of any new negotiations must be to 
eliminate conventional capabilities for sur- 
prise attack and large-scale offensives. 

The United States hopes that the Warsaw 
Pact countries will join with the Atlantic 
allies. in focusing on correcting the imbal- 
ances, above all, in tanks and artillery, 
which are the most threatening ground 
forces. A safer peace requires that neither 
side be able to amount a massive conven- 
tional attack without warning. 

More balance between East-West conven- 
tional forces will require substantial reduc- 
tions by the Warsaw Pact countries—bigger 
reductions than any we might make, be- 
cause their forces are so much bigger and 
more threatening. And we must be able to 
verify that they are keeping their forces at 
the negotiated levels. This may sound ambi- 
tious, but we’ve learned from the alliance’s 
success with the INF treaty that solidarity, 
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determination, and perseverance can turn 
ambitious dreams into realities. 

Finally, we’re seeking in arms control 
talks in Geneva an effective, verifiable, and 
truly global ban on all chemical weapons. 

Strategic arms reductions, conventional 
arms balance, an effective ban on chemical 
weapons—these are our post-INF negotiat- 
ing priorities. And yet as we approach these 
negotiations, we again hear the voices that 
call on us to turn back from our strategy of 
combining strength with negotiations. They 
say the Soviets under a new leader have 
changed, in the era of glasnost we can trust 
the Soviets more. 

But can we afford to forget that the 
policy called glasnost is separated from the 
era of the gulag by fewer years than NATO 
has existed. In fact, the policy called glas- 
nost coexists today with the reality of politi- 
cal repression in the Soviet Union. We 
cannot afford to forget that we are dealing 
with a political system, a political culture, 
and a political history going back many dec- 
ades, even centuries. Swings between glas- 
nost and the gulag are not new or even 
peculiar to the Soviet regime. In history 
they recurred again and again as the throne 
passed from czar to czar and even within 
the reign of a single czar. We cannot afford 
to mortgage our security to the assessed 
motives of particular individuals or to the 
novel approaches of a new leadership, even 
if we wish them well. We must stick with 
the strategy of strength and dialog that has 
kept the peace and brought us a remarka- 
ble achievement in the INF treaty. 

Let’s remember, the issue for NATO is 
not today or tomorrow: It’s what will 
Europe look like in 15 years? The Soviets 
talk about openness in international affairs. 
Last year at the Berlin Wall, I noted that 
there are simple ways for them to demon- 
strate that they are serious about openness. 
They can begin on the border of East and 
West. They can allow expanded commercial 
air service to Berlin so it can become one of 
the chief aviation hubs of central Europe. 
They can join Britain, France, and the 
United States in bringing more internation- 
al meetings to Berlin. They can allow young 
people from East Berlin to visit the -West- 
ern sectors and take part in cultural events 
there. They can join the Western sector 
powers in allowing and encouraging inter- 
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national sports events to take place 
throughout the city. And they can tear 
down the Berlin Wall. 

To the Soviets today I say: I made my 
Berlin proposals almost 9 months ago. The 
people of Berlin and all of Europe deserve 
an answer. Make a start. Set a date, a specif- 
ic date, when you will tear down the Wall. 
And on that date, bring it down. This would 
be an impressive demonstration of a true 
commitment to openness. 

Throughout Eastern Europe and within 
the Soviet Union itself, we look for the 
Soviet leadership to demonstrate its serious- 
ness about its Helsinki commitments to 
human rights. We look for an end to Soviet 
sponsorship of regional conflicts and for the 
Soviets to allow more and more people-to- 
people exchanges between East and West. 
These are pillars on which an enduring im- 
provement in relations must be built. 

For you see, the basic differences be- 
tween East and West have nothing to do 
with the level of arms. We do not distrust 
each other because we’re armed; we’re 
armed because we distrust each other. It’s a 
question of values, of beliefs, of moral prin- 
ciples. 

You can see it in a thousand ways. How 
did the Soviets treat Germany and the 
German people after the war? How did the 
democracies? How do the Soviets treat 
Third World nations like Afghanistan or 
Ethiopia today? How does the West? What 
is the condition of Eastern Europe today? 
What is that of Western Europe? Or take a 
simpler thing: What do the Soviets mean by 
words like democracy, freedom, and peace? 
Not, I’m sorry to say, what we mean. 

Negotiations between East and West do 
not imply moral equivalency of our two sys- 
tems or ways of life. We must never forget 
to say this publicly and say it repeatedly: So 
long as the difference between East and 
West is the difference between oppression 
and freedom; so long as Europeans in the 
East cannot worship and speak freely; so 
long as gigantic armies are poised in East- 
ern Europe, facing west, training to attack 
first—just as NATO’s troops are trained only 
to defend when attacked; so long as this is 
the state of our world, NATO’s strategy and 
reason for being must remain to stop ag- 
gression before it happens. 
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I mentioned earlier what President 
Truman said when he signed the North At- 
lantic treaty. On that occasion he also 
noted, speaking of the alliance, that “we are 
like a group of householders, living in the 
same locality, who decide to express their 
community of interests by entering into a 
formal association for their mutual protec- 
tion.” 

During the past four decades we in the 
alliance have, if anything, grown even 
closer together. Today, in a sense, we live 
not simply in the same locality but in a 
single house, a house that may someday in- 
clude all of mankind among its residents: 
the house of democracy. 

“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” In the house of democracy are many 
languages and many national heritages, but 
one ideal: the dignity of man, or as Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, the belief that “no man is 
good enough to govern another without 
that other’s consent.” All of us honor this 
truth. All of us are united in defending it. 
We have raised high the roofbeam of this 
great structure of an alliance to shelter that 
truth from all the winds that blow and all 
the bears and wolves that prowl. 

Yes, the Atlantic community is the house 
of democracy. The Atlantic alliance is the 
guardian of Europe’s greatest legacy to the 
ages—human freedom and democratic rule. 
This is the challenge before the alliance 
now: to remain strong so that generations to 
come will know peace and freedom just as 
we do. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 a.m. from 
the White House. The address was broadcast 
by the U.S. Information Agency’s Voice of 
America and WORLDNET television. 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
James H. Webb, Jr., as Secretary of the 
Navy 

February 23, 1988 


Dear Jim: 


It is with regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as Secretary of the Navy, effective 
February 22, 1988. 


During the past four years, you have 
served our country with honor and courage, 
just as you have throughout your distin- 
guished career. As my first Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Reserve Affairs, you 
played a major role in revitalizing the re- 
serve components of our Armed Forces. 
You were instrumental in restoring confi- 
dence and pride in one of our most noble 
national traditions—the concept of the 
American citizen-soldier. 

Since taking the helm a year ago as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, you continued to press 
forward the highest standards of excellence 
throughout the Navy and Marine Corps. 
From the most remote outposts to the lec- 
ture halls of Annapolis, your commitment to 
the quality of our military capability and 
the well-being of our men and women in 
uniform has been undivided. 

As your service to this Administration 
comes to a close, I want to thank you for 
the selflessness and loyalty that you have 
always personified. In the end, it is these 
qualities that will ensure that freedom en- 
dures in this generation and in every gen- 
eration to come. 

Godspeed in all your endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
[The Honorable James H. Webb, Jr., 6422 Water- 
way Drive, Falls Church, Virginia 22044] 


February 22, 1988 
Dear Mr. President: 


Over the past three months the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been struggling to im- 
plement a mandated 33 billion dollar reduc- 
tion of the FY 89 budget approved by you 
last year. The Navy Department was direct- 
ed to absorb a significant share of this re- 
duction, which eventually became approxi- 
mately 12 billion dollars. 

Like many others, I have serious concerns 
regarding the entire budget reduction proc- 
ess. First, the Department of Defense has 
been required to absorb cuts at a ratio 
almost twice as great as non-defense pro- 
grams. Second, many Defense reductions 
themselves have been made in the wrong 
areas, and without clear strategic thought. I 
am particularly upset with the nature of the 
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cuts as they affect the Department under 
my authority. 

On three separate occasions, the uni- 
formed and civilian leadership of the Navy 
Department provided the Secretary of De- 
fense with proposed cuts totaling the 
amount required to meet the budget reduc- 
tion, but which also would preserve the 
cherished goal of your administration to re- 
build our Navy to a minimum level of 600 
ships. In each case the advice of this senior 
leadership, concurred in by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, was ignored. I can only conclude 
that the decision to reduce the level of our 
fleet to a point that it may never reach the 
600 ship goal was motivated by other than 
military and strategic reasoning. 

During the four years I have served in 
your Administration, I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed my gratitude at your decision to 
rebuild the greatest Navy in the world. 
Since I became Secretary of the Navy last 
year, I have stated just as frequently my 
belief that the force levels of our sea serv- 
ices remain minimal and must not be re- 
duced. Even in the current budget environ- 
ment such force levels could have been 
maintained. Since recommendations to that 
effect were rejected by your Secretary of 
Defense, I am unable to support him per- 
sonally, or to defend this amended budget 
during budget deliberations. Consequently, 
I find it necessary to resign from my posi- 
tion as Secretary of the Navy. 

Thank you for the opportunity to have 
served our country during four of our na- 
tion’s most critical and productive years. 

Respectfully yours, 


James H. Webb, Jr. 


[President Ronald Reagan, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 20500] 


Nomination of William L. Ball III To 
Be Secretary of the Navy 


February 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William L. Ball III, to be 
Secretary of the Navy. He would succeed 
James H. Webb, Jr. 
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Since February 1986 Mr. Ball has served 
as Assistant to the President for Legislative 
Affairs at the White House. Prior to that 
time, he was Assistant Secretary of State for 
Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
1985-1986. From 1981 to 1985, he was ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator John Tower 
of Texas. In 1981 he also served as chief 
clerk of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. In 1978 he served as administrative 
assistant to Senator Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia. He served as a regular officer in 
the United States Navy from 1969 to 1975. 

Mr. Ball graduated from the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology (B.S., 1969). He was 
born June 19, 1948, in Belton, SC. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
the District of Columbia. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation on 
Superconductivity Competitiveness 
February 23, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit today for your 
immediate consideration and passage the 
“Superconductivity Competitiveness Act of 
1988.” This legislation is needed to help 
translate U.S. leadership in science into 
leadership in international commerce. 

Scientific advances in superconductivity 
have taken place at a remarkable pace re- 
cently. In the estimation of one noted phys- 
icist, in the past year we have made 200 
years worth of progress. As additional 
breakthroughs occur, the effect on our 
standard of living—indeed, our way of life— 
could be dramatic and unprecedented, in 
areas as diverse as transportation, energy, 
health care, computers, and communica- 
tion. 

By funding basic research, the Federal 
government has played a key role in these 
scientific breakthroughs. In Fiscal Year 
1987, the Federal government spent about 
$55 million in superconductivity research. 
In Fiscal Year 1988, the Federal govern- 
ment will spend significantly more—in- 
creasing the annual spending to more than 
$100 million. Ultimately, however, our suc- 
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cess in superconductivity will depend on 
the private sector, which will make the crit- 
ical decisions on how much capital, time, 
and effort to invest in commercializing su- 
perconductivity. 

On July 28, 1987, I announced an 11- 
point superconductivity initiative designed 
to help the private sector in its efforts to 
commercialize superconductivity. This initi- 
ative has these three objectives: 

¢ To promote’ greater cooperation 

among the Federal government, acade- 
mia, and American industry in the 
basic and enabling research that is nec- 
essary to continue to achieve supercon- 
ductivity breakthroughs; 

¢ To enable the U.S. private sector to 

convert scientific advances into new 
and improved products and processes 
more rapidly; and 

To better protect the intellectual prop- 
erty rights of scientists, engineers, and 
other professionals working in super- 
conductivity. 

The Superconductivity Competitiveness 
Act of 1988 (“the Act’) is a key part of this 
initiative. It will help ensure our readiness 
in commercializing recent and anticipated 
scientific breakthroughs. 

Title I of the Act states the title of the 
legislation. 

Title II amends the National Cooperative 
Research Act (NCRA) to cover joint produc- 
tion ventures. This is a particularly impor- 
tant step toward allowing U.S. firms to 
become more competitive with firms over- 
seas in moving important research involv- 
ing superconductivity and other fast-moving 
high technology areas from the laboratory 
to the marketplace. 

Title II recognizes that unless U.S. firms 
are encouraged to organize their research 
and development activities in the most effi- 
cient manner possible, they cannot compete 
effectively with overseas firms. I should 
stress that the purpose of the NCRA is not 
to provide firms with immunity for anti- 
competitive behavior. Our antitrust statutes 
will continue to protect American consum- 
ers and businesses from harmful practices 
where they occur. This extension of the 
NCRA should promote innovation and pro- 
ductivity and will permit this country to 
maintain—or in some instances to regain— 


its position of world technological leader- 
ship. 

Title III of the Act increases the protec- 
tion of the U.S. patent laws for holders of 
U.S. process patents. Currently, there is no 
court-ordered remedy for patent infringe- 
ment when a product made overseas, using 
a process that is patented in the United 
States, is imported into the United States. 
Title III would establish such a remedy and 
would permit U.S. manufacturing patent 
process holders to sue for injunctive relief 
and damages. (Relief of this nature is al- 
ready available to process patent holders for 
products made in the United States using 
processes patented in the United States.) 
Title III would not extend the territorial 
application of American law. It would not 
prevent a foreign manufacturer from using 
a process overseas that is patented in the 
United States, as long as items manufac- 
tured under that process are not exported 
to the United States. 

Title IV of the Act would provide protec- 
tion for certain commercially valuable sci- 
entific and technical information generated 
in Federal government-owned and -operat- 
ed laboratories. In particular, Title IV rec- 
ognizes that commercially valuable scientif- 
ic and technological information generated 
in Federal facilities loses potential commer- 
cial value when it is released wholesale 
under the Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA). In addition, mandatory disclosure of 
such information under FOIA could encour- 
age U.S. competitors to exploit the U.S. sci- 
ence and technology base rather than 
making investments in their own research 
and development infrastructure. Under 
Title IV, Federal agencies will be required 
to withhold information of this nature re- 
quested under the Freedom of Information 
Act where disclosure could reasonably be 
expected to harm the economic competi- 
tiveness of the United States. This Title is 
not intended to end the US. tradition of 
sharing the benefits of our excellence in 
science and technology; it merely provides 
that the Freedom of Information Act may 
not always be the appropriate or best 
avenue for doing so. 

I should note that my Administration is 
currently developing a uniform policy to 
permit Federal contractors to own the 
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rights to technical information that they de- 
velop for the government. This is intended 
to provide these contractors with proprie- 
tary rights equal to those of other firms that 
submit technical information to the govern- 
ment that was developed at private ex- 
pense. Because our policy in this area is still 
under development, Title IV has been 
drafted to apply only to Federal govern- 
ment-generated, government-owned scien- 
tific and technical information. 

Title V specifies the effective date of the 
Act. 

There is a growing realization that, al- 
though the United States has long been a 
leader in breakthroughs in the laboratory, it 
has occasionally failed to convert these 
breakthroughs into commercial applications. 
This Act, in conjunction with the other 
components of our superconductivity initia- 
tive, can and will speed the process of com- 
mercialization. There is no time to waste in 
this effort. I urge the Congress to act 
promptly and favorably upon this legislative 
proposal. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 23, 1988. 


Appointment of Alan Michael 
Kranowitz as Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs 


February 23, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Alan Michael Kranowitz as As- 
sistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs at the White House. He is presently 
Deputy Assistant to the President with pri- 
mary responsibility for liaison with the 
House of Representatives. He will replace 
William L. Ball III, who the President will 
nominate to be Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Kranowitz served previously as chief 
of staff to Congressman Tom Loeffler (R- 
TX), as a professional staff member on the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee, and 
as Assistant Director for Legislative Affairs 
at the Office of Management and Budget. 
In 1971-1975, Mr. Kranowitz served as a 
Director of Legislative Affairs at the De- 
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partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment under Secretaries George Romney, 
James Lynn, and Carla Hills. 

Mr. Kranowitz graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1963). He was born March 19, 
1941, in New Britain, CT. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation To Promote 
Truth in Federal Spending 


February 24, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am forwarding today for your immedi- 
ate consideration and prompt passage a leg- 
islative proposal entitled the “Truth in Fed- 
eral Spending Act of 1988.” 

On November 20 of last year, I agreed 
with congressional leaders on a package de- 
signed to reduce the Federal deficit. That 
Bipartisan Budget Agreement between the 
President and the joint leadership of the 
Congress reflects a strong consensus that 
Federal spending must be brought under 
control. 

Continued spending growth, particularly 
where wasteful or unnecessary, adds to the 
Federal deficit and absorbs resources that 
would otherwise be employed more fruitful- 
ly in the private sector of the economy. The 
Bipartisan Budget Agreement represents an 
important step in reducing spending 
growth. But protecting- the Federal budget 
from special interest, budget-busting legisla- 
tion requires a continued, ongoing commit- 
ment. Despite recent encouraging efforts to 
bring the Federal budget deficit under con- 
trol, major problems persist. 

On July 3 of last year, when I outlined 
our Economic Bill of Rights, I described a 
proposal for the legislation that I am for- 
warding to the Congress today. It is de- 
signed to discourage wasteful Federal 
spending by requiring both the Legislative 
and Executive branches of government to 
be fully accountable for their respective ac- 
tions. Key provisions of this draft bill would: 

—Insure that all legislation that would 

result in increased Federal spending is 
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deficit-neutral by requiring the concur- 
rent enactment of equal amounts of 
program reductions or revenue in- 
creases; 


—Require that all legislation include a “fi- 
nancial impact statement” detailing the 
measure’s likely economic effects upon 
the private sector and State and local 
governments; 


—Require that regulations and proposed 
regulations promulgated by Executive 
branch agencies also be accompanied 
by financial impact statements; and 


—Permit waiver of the requirements of 
the Act during time of war or during a 
national security emergency. 


In making this important proposal, one 
point deserves special emphasis. In comply- 
ing with the deficit neutrality requirements 
of the Truth in Federal Spending Act of 
1988, some may be tempted simply to shift 
spending requirements, either expressly or 
implicitly, from the Federal government to 
State and local governments. This is not, 
however, and should not be interpreted as 
being, the intent of this initiative. Instead, 
through enactment of this landmark legisla- 
tion, we seek to achieve an historic break- 
through: to make the Federal Govern- 
ment—both the Legislative and Executive 
branches—more fully accountable for its ac- 
tions and the effects of those actions on all 
the citizens of our Nation and, in so doing, 
get its fiscal house in order. 


Enactment of the Truth in Federal 
Spending Act of 1988 will help us to carry 
out the important goals reflected in the Bi- 
partisan Budget Agreement of November 
20, 1987. It will also continue the important 
work we have accomplished in reducing or 
eliminating needless Federal expenditures. 
It is worthy of broad, bipartisan support. 
Accordingly, I urge its prompt and favor- 
able consideration. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 24, 1988. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Annual Report of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

February 24, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the 1987 Report 
of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. It reviews the negotia- 
tion process used in achieving the INF 
Treaty and contains a copy of the Treaty 
itself. That Treaty, signed by General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev and me on December 8, 
1987, is the first treaty of the nuclear era 
requiring the elimination of an entire cate- 
gory of U.S. and Soviet nuclear weapons. 

The report provides information about 
the ongoing negotiations for a 50-percent 
reduction to equal levels in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic nuclear offensive arms, an effec- 
tive and verifiable ban on chemical weap- 
ons, and the correction of disparities in con- 
ventional forces. Also described are the an- 
cillary activities of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency in support of our 
arms control policies and, concomitantly, 
the security of the United States. 

The INF Treaty constitutes a break- 
through in verification, the most far-reach- 
ing in the history of arms control, and 
should serve as a guide for other treaties to 
come. The political and economic advan- 
tages of carefully negotiated and effectively 
verifiable arms reductions hold great prom- 
ise for peace, security, and continued pros- 
perity for our country. The 1987 record of 
progress toward those goals is contained in 
this 27th ACDA Report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 24, 1988. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco Silva of 
Portugal 

February 24, 1988 


The President. It has been a pleasure and 
an honor for me to meet today with Prime 
Minister Cavaco Silva on his first official 
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visit to Washington. Portugal is a founding 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, a valuable friend and an ally. 

We salute Portugal’s impressive transition 
to democracy and its continuing commit- 
ment to the collective defense of the West. 
Beyond the shared values and common in- 
terests that link our two countries, the Por- 
tuguese-American community has made a 
lasting contribution to American society 
that we can all appreciate. 


Mr. Prime Minister, you and I have just 
concluded a most useful discussion covering 
a broad range of international as well as 
bilateral issues of importance. Southern 
Africa, the Middle East, and Afghanistan 
were among the topics we covered today, 
and I’m grateful for your advice and coun- 
sel, Mr. Prime Minister. 


High also on our list of topics was the 
agenda for the NATO summit, where we 
will meet again next week. I listened intent- 
ly to the Prime Minister’s views on East- 
West issues. I brought him up to date on 
recent developments in U.S.-Soviet relations 
and our plans for the Moscow summit. Sec- 
retary Shultz discussed his meeting with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. 
Prime Minister Cavaco Silva briefed us on 
Portugal’s assessment of the recent Europe- 
an Community summit in Brussels and the 
current political and economic situation in 
Portugal. 

As our meeting today underscored—while 
trying to improve relations with adversar- 
ies—America still remains strong and un- 
flinching in its commitments to our friends. 
The core of our foreign policy is our perma- 
nent partnership with our fellow democra- 
cies in the Atlantic alliance, on which the 
global balance of power and the cause of 
freedom so crucially depend. Be assured, 
we will never sacrifice the interests of our 
allies and friends in any agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 


The people of the United States and the 
people of Portugal are united with all other 
free peoples in the cause of freedom and 
the responsibility of maintaining the peace. 
The United States, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
Portugal are doing their part in this historic 
adventure. We’re honored to have such 
friends. 
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These are challenging times. From our 
cordial and candid conversation, I know 
that we share similar goals and many of the 
same concerns. Portugal’s role as a key and 
trusted ally is much appreciated here. We 
applaud Portugal’s desire to modernize its 
armed forces and to play a more active role 
in NATO’s collective defense efforts. Our 
commitment to assist Portugal in these ef- 
forts remains firm, ever within the context 
of the harsh budget realities that we all 
face. The task of leadership is to rise to 
challenge. 

I believe from our meeting today, our 
two governments will accelerate the pace 
of our extensive cooperation and develop 
even further the close and mutually benefi- 
cial relationship, which has traditionally ex- 
isted between our two countries. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, this 
morning we had the opportunity to have a 
useful exchange of ideas on the strengthen- 
ing of the Atlantic alliance in a perspective 
of peace and security for the Western 
world, on the relations between our two 
countries, and finally, on the international 
situation. Portugal’s and the United States 
positions converge toward the need for 
firmness and cohesion in the Western 
world. 

I reiterated to President Reagan the Por- 
tugese Government’s support of the INF 
agreement and the continuation of the 
dialog with the Soviet Union. I expressed 
my firm belief that Western Europe’s de- 
fense is not feasible without the United 
States commitment in the framework of 
NATO. I am sure that, at the next NATO 
summit meeting which will be held in a few 
days, we will have the opportunity to re- 
state our common determination to 
strengthen the Atlantic alliance as a requi- 
site for the preservation of peace and our 
common values. I informed President 
Reagan of the conclusions of the last Euro- 
pean Council and the prospects for building 
a united Europe and for Portugal’s develop- 
ment and modernization. 

In the context of Portugal-U.S.A. rela- 
tions, I reasserted our desire to maintain a 
preferential relationship since Portugal, 
being the United States maritime frontier 
with Europe, is a strategically important 
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ally and wishes to remain a close and reli- 
able ally. 

A few differences have emerged regard- 
ing the agreement signed between our two 
countries in 1983, in the context of the de- 
fense agreement, which has bound us since 
1951; namely, the legitimate Portuguese ex- 
pectations regarding assistance levels grant- 
ed to Portugal by the United States. We 
approach this subject within the spirit of 
openness that should guide relations be- 
tween friends and allies. I stressed the diffi- 
culties that will result for Portugal if that 
assistance were curtailed, particularly at a 
time when we are committed to the re- 
equipment of our armed forces and trying 
to modernize the country in an effort that 
cannot be deferred. I stated to President 
Reagan, that the Portuguese Government 
intended to request that consultations be 
held in deterrence of the agreement. 

In holding these consultations, we do not 
have the intention of ceasing or reducing 
the facilities enjoyed by the United States in 
Portuguese territory but rather to identify 
and overcome existing difficulties. As 
friends and allies, we want to look for solu- 
tions that will meet our common interests, 
so as to ensure a framework of cooperation 
to strengthen the preferential relations that 
exist between our two countries. 

When we analyzed the international situ- 
ation, we gave special relevance to the situ- 
ation in Southern Africa, a region where 
Portugal has important responsibilities to 
fulfill. I am gratified by the ongoing talks 
between the United States and the Angolan 
Governments—which are a positive step in 
the peace process—and by the support pro- 
vided to Mozambique. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to meet with 
you on this occasion which, I am sure, has 
contributed to strengthen the relations be- 
tween our two countries as well as the At- 
lantic alliance’s cohesion. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Portuguese, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
Earlier, the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter met in the Oval Office and then attend- 
ed a luncheon in the Residence. 


Remarks Announcing the “Export 
Now” Partnership 


February 24, 1988 


Thank you, Secretary Verity, Van Smith, 
and Jack Murphy. I’m especially pleased 
also that Governor Baliles is here today. He 
and several other Governors realize the im- 
portance of healthy, robust trade and have 
been champions of such international com- 
merce. 

I couldn’t be more pleased to join you 
today to launch the “Export Now” cam- 
paign. America loves a winner, and I think 
this campaign exemplifies the winning spirit 
of American enterprise and competition. Al- 
though the doomsayers haven’t grasped the 
magnitude of what is happening in interna- 
tional commerce, our manufacturers, farm- 
ers, and world traders are already in the 
process of regaining America’s share of 
world markets. 

Just a single figure tells the story. In the 
last quarter of 1987, our exports in real 
terms—that’s the volume of goods after ad- 
justing for any change in prices—were up 
20 percent from the same period a year 
earlier. That’s over five times the growth in 
our domestic economy. Who says we've lost 
the spirit of the Yankee trader? 

We're in the midst of a great trade turn- 
about. Why? Well, there are several parts to 
the answer, as you all know. Obviously, the 
fact that the dollar’s exchange rate is now at 
a far more realistic level is of great signifi- 
cance. One of the primary goals of “Export 
Now” is to drive home the point to middle- 
sized and smaller businesses that new op- 
portunities are emerging because of the ad- 
justment in the value of the dollar. 

In short, exporting, for American busi- 
nesses—large and small—is now a profitable 
option. At the current exchange rates, many 
American companies can now quote a 
lower price to their customers in Hamburg 
or Antwerp or Osaka than their competitors 
and still make a higher profit than on sales 
in our own domestic market. Of course, 
quoting a good price is only half the battle. 

Quality products and good service are 
also part of the trade equation. And in the 
last few years, American industry has been 
going through an unprecedented period of 
renovation, computerization, and modern- 
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ization. The commitment behind the dra- 
matic changes I’m talking about resulted 
from the rude shock American business ex- 
perienced when hit by the wave of imports 
some years ago. But our corporate leaders 
and working men and women did not give 
up, not in the least. They slimmed down. 
They became more efficient. They shut 
down obsolete plants. They worked to de- 
velop a new spirit of cooperation between 
management and labor, and placed much 
greater emphasis on quality and getting the 
job done right. 

And now, as the exchange rate adjust- 
ments have opened new opportunities, our 
business community is ready to meet the 
competition. You know, there’s a saying in 
sports, “No pain, no gain.” Well, American 
business has taken the pains, and now it’s 
ready for the gains. 

What we don’t need now, however, is 
protectionism that undermines all the 
progress we’ve made. I strongly urge Con- 
gress to send me a trade bill that does not 
imperil our ability to export by causing 
other countries to close their markets. U.S. 
businesses are in the process of recapturing 
old markets—we shouldn’t shoot ourselves 
in the foot after we’ve worked so hard and 
are in a position to win the race. 

There are provisions in the legislation 
currently in conference that encourage ex- 
ports, and we don’t want to lose those, but 
there are also some totally objectionable 
provisions—including measures that are 
GATT illegal and reduce U.S. competitive- 
ness. We ask for your support to ensure that 
we don’t end up with an economy-killing 
protectionist bill. 

I visited a number of plants last year in 
various parts of the United States, and I 
must say I was deeply impressed by what I 
saw—whether it was at Harley-Davidson in 
Pennsylvania, Dictaphone in Florida, Broan 
in Wisconsin, or Somerset Technologies in 
New Jersey. The working people of this 
country are ready and willing to compete 
head-on. And I happen to believe that on a 
level playing field they can outproduce and 
outdo anyone, anywhere. Again, America’s 
greatest asset is the character of our own 
people. 

I challenge anyone who says the United 
States is in some kind of decline to just look 
at the current export figures. We’re begin- 
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ning to beat our major competitors, both in 
third markets as well as in exporting to 
them directly. Let me give you just a 
couple of real world examples. 

Back in 1973, when American auto manu- 
facturers needed help in complying with 
the Clean Air Act, Corning Glass Works de- 
veloped the catalytic converter. For 3 years, 
Corning dominated that market, but by 
1977 Japanese makers of catalytic convert- 
ers had come up with a superior and less 
expensive product. Detroit automakers gave 
Corning a choice: meet the competition 
head-on within 12 months or lose their busi- 
ness. Through union cooperation and 
worker participation from the factory floor 
to the boardroom, Corning did just that—it 
came up with a better and more competi- 
tively priced converter. Corning not only 
kept Detroit’s business but is now making 
inroads in the Japanese market. 

Argus Fire Control, Incorporated, doused 
all the fires it could find in America. Dick 
Thomas, president of the firm, said, “I fig- 
ured I either had to come up with another 
product or find another market.” Well, 
today, Argus sells in 15 foreign countries. 

Change is the order of the day for a dy- 
namic and expanding economy. Today new 
opportunities are opening as the people of 
the free world are brought closer together 
by technology and the elimination of politi- 
cal barriers to commerce. A great milestone 
in this evolutionary process will be the 
adoption of the U.S.-Canada free trade 
agreement. Our own businesses—big and 
small—need to be ready for the expanding 
horizons that will result from this historic 
agreement. 

Bill, your “Export Now” program has 
come along at exactly the right time, and 
I’m delighted to support this initiative. I 
also want to commend Jim Abdnor, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, who has been working to stimulate 
small businesses’ interest in exporting. The 
conditions are right. We’re already off to a 
great beginning in export growth. And now 
let’s show the world what we can do. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building to members of the business com- 
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munity. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Secretary of Commerce C. William 
Verity, Jr; Van P. Smith, chairman of the 
board and president of the Ontario Manu- 
facturing Corp.; John J. Murphy, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Dresser Indus- 
tries; and Gov. Gerald L. Baliles of Virgin- 
ia. “Export Now” is a public-private part- 
nership designed to encourage U.S. exports. 


The President’s News Conference 
February 24, 1988 


International Issues 


The President. On the networks at last! 
[Laugther| Good evening. Before I take 
your questions, I have a brief opening state- 
ment. 

Secretary of State George Shultz today 
reported to me on his recent trip to 
Moscow, and it was encouraging. Progress 
continues to be made on our four-part 
agenda, and the commitment remains to do 
all that we can to advance the cause of 
peace and to settle regional conflicts. 

In the Middle East, it’s time for all parties 
to rid themselves of old ideas and stances 
that cannot work and to begin a serious 
process of negotiation and reconciliation. 
Any process that is undertaken must meet 
Israel’s security needs and satisfy the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinians. Secretary 
Shultz leaves tonight for the Middle East to 
see if practical and real progress can be 
made that provides a pathway to a compre- 
hensive settlement, and he carries with him 
my full support. 

There’s another regional conflict that has 
serious implications for our country’s securi- 
ty interests: Nicaragua. Our policy consist- 
ently has been to bring peace and freedom 
to all of Central America. Today four of the 
five Central American countries choose 
their governments in free and open demo- 
cratic elections. Independent courts protect 
their human rights, and their people can 
hope for a better life for themselves and 
their children. One country, Nicaragua, 
with its Communist regime, remains a 
threat to this democratic tide in the region. 


So, our message to the people of Nicara- 
gua tonight is the same as it has been for 
the past 7 years: freedom based on true 
democratic principles. In the past several 
months, there’ve been some limited steps 
taken by the Communist regime in Nicara- 
gua toward reform. Now is not the time to 
reverse that process. 

So, there’s no argument that all of us seek 
peace and democracy in Nicaragua, and the 
difference is how to achieve that goal. On 
February 3d, Congress voted on continued 
support for the democratic resistance in 
Nicaragua, and to my disappointment, the 
majority in the House of Representatives 
voted to remove the pressure of the demo- 
cratic resistance on the Sandinista regime. 
However, the Senate agreed with me that 
we cannot leave those fighting for freedom 
in Nicaragua at the mercy of the Commu- 
nist regime and expect the process toward 
democracy to move ahead. 

We've already seen what happens when 
pressure is removed. In just 2 short weeks, 
the Sandinistas threatened the only free 
press in that country and rejected a cease- 
fire proposal made by the mediator, Cardi- 
nal Obando, which incorporated the essen- 
tial elements laid out and agreed to last 
August. And in the first 2 months of 1988, 
Soviet military assistance to Nicaragua has 
almost doubled, compared to the same 
period in 1987. These do not represent 
signs of peace; these remain troubling indi- 
cations of a regime determined to crush its 
opposition and threaten its neighbors. 

There is a choice. We must act to ensure 
that freedom is not smothered in Nicaragua 
and to guarantee that these latest promises 
will be kept in a timely way. 

End of statement, and Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International]? 
Israeli-Occupied Territories 

Q. Mr. President, through the years 
you've been very eloquent on the subject of 
human rights in the Soviet Union and Nica- 
ragua. The question really is: Why have you 
never condemned the treatment of the Pal- 
estinians in the occupied areas—shooting 
unarmed protesters, beating people to 
death, children, trying to bury some alive? 
And I'd like to follow up. 
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The President. Helen, we have spoken to 
the Government there, and we've also 
spoken to the Palestinian leadership, be- 
cause there is every evidence that these 
riots are not just spontaneous and home- 
grown. But we have spoken, and that’s part 
of the reason why the Secretary of State is 
going back over there. We don’t support 
that sort of thing, and we are trying to per- 
suade all the participants to try to arrive at 
a solution representing justice for all. 

Q. Well, if you want that and you say you 
believe in security for Israel and legitimate 
rights of the Palestinians, why don’t you go 
on the public record now and say that there 
should be an exchange of removal of the 
occupation and of peace? 

The President. Well, I don’t think it’s up 
to us to dictate the settlement in the 
Middle East. 

Q. Well, we certainly are great supporters 
of Israel, so we certainly have some influ- 
ence. 

The President. Yes, and we have used 
that a number of times and are using it 
now. But we think that—and the thing that 
is taking the Secretary of State there—we 
think that the necessity is for all who are 
represented in that situation, on both sides, 
should come together, when you stop to 
think that legally a state of war still exists 
there in the Middle East, between the Arab 
nations and Israel, and that it’s time for us 
to arrive at a true peace and recognize the 
rights of all. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, Shi'ite militiamen are 
scouring southern Lebanon for Colonel Hig- 
gins, the American kidnaped last week, and 
you’ve expressed a determination to get 
him out. Can you say that the same intense 
efforts, the same kind of dragnet, will be 
used to find the other American hostages, 
one of whom, Terry Anderson, is about to 
mark the end of his third year in captivity? 

The President. We have never given up 
on that. As you can realize, it’s very frus- 
trating to try and establish a location, know- 
ing of course that you are governed by the 
fact that unwise action on our part could 
bring about harm to the hostages. But 
we've never let up, and we never will; in 
trying to obtain the freedom of all the hos- 
tages. 
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Q. Sir, Pat Robertson said today that his 
Christian Broadcasting Network once knew 
the location of American hostages in the 
Middle East, and that the United States, in 
effect, missed an opportunity to rescue 
them. I understand he’s clarified that 
remark, but I wonder if you have any 


-thoughts about the tone that he’s setting in 


this campaign. 

The President. Well, all I can say—I don’t 
want to comment on the campaign, but I 
can only say this: that it would be very 
strange if he actually did have information 
as to the location of those hostages. Isn’t it 
strange that no one in our administration 
was ever apprised of that? We have tried 
our best, and through every kind of chan- 
nel, to establish their whereabouts, because 
that’s the beginning of efforts to ’ -y and get 
them free. But if he thought that he knew, 
he kept it to himself. 

Trude [Trude Feldman, Transfeatures]? 


Middle East Peace Efforts 


Q. Mr. President, as of now, is there any 
change in our policy of not talking with the 
PLO [Palestine Liberation Organization], in 
light of the fact that there are reports out of 
Geneva that Mr. Arafat [PLO leader] is now 
ready to accept U.N. Resolution 338 and 
242? 

The President. Well, I know that this is 
one other thing we’re pursuing. If he really 
is, and if he is willing to acknowledge the 
right of Israel to exist as a nation—this has 
been one of the blocking points, that how 
do you sit down and try to get into a talk 
about peace when someone says they have 
no right to even exist? And I’m sure that 
the Secretary of State is apprised of that 
fact and will see what we can do there. 

Q. And given—may I follow up? 

The President. Yes? 

Q. And given the 40-year hostility in the 
area which has been built up, how can you 
as the “great communicator” try to alleviate 
some of the antagonism between the Israe- 
lis and the Palestinians before you leave 
office? 

The President. Well, we are trying to and 
will continue to try to. That’s a goal that I 
would think would be one of the greatest 
achievements of this administration—if 
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before I leave, we could bring about a 
peace in the Middle East. 


Palestinian Riots in the Israeli-Occupied 
Territories 

Q. Mr. President, whom precisely are you 
criticizing when you say that the riots are 
not homegrown and not spontaneous? 

The President. Well, we have had—it’s a 
little difficult for me, because there’s some 
things that I shouldn’t be saying. But we 
have had intimations that there have been 
certain people suspected of being terrorists, 
outsiders coming in, not only with weapons 
but stirring up and encouraging the trouble 
in those areas. Now, that isn’t something 
you can go out and say we absolutely know, 
but certainly the violence is both ways. 

Q. But it would seem, sir, that that’s still a 
generalization if you say some people from 
the outside. Can’t you not be specific and 
say just who it is? 

The President. No, because I get into 
areas there that would be violating security 
rules, and I don’t think I should. 

Q. The PLO, Russians? 

The President. What? 

Q. PLO, Russians? 

The President. No, no. 

Iraqi Pipeline Plan 

Q. Mr. President, it’s my understanding 
that in 1985 your national security adviser, 
Robert McFarlane, briefed you on the Iraqi 
pipeline project and got and gained your 
approval for it. In light of the difficulties 
that your Attorney General, Mr. Meese, is 
encountering now, could you explain your 
position on the pipeline and tell me if you 
think it was a good idea at that time? 

The President. 1 have no recall of know- 
ing anything about this pipeline plan until 
fairly recently, and then found out with 
regard to the transmittal of the letters that 
have now been turned over to the special 
investigator. And this was about the first 
information that I recall having. 

Now, I can’t say to you that I was given 
information earlier, because I just have to 
tell you if I was I have totally forgotten— 
that I have no knowledge of anything of 
that kind. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, does it trouble 
you at all that your dear friend Mr. Meese 
has become entangled in this project, and it 


has yet been another case which has 
brought him, some would say, embarrass- 
ment? 

The President. Let me just say one thing. 
I have every confidence in his integrity. 
I’ve known him for more than 20 years, but 
I cannot comment in any way on this case 
that is now before a special investigator. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, the white minority gov- 
ernment of South Africa has now effectively 
banned activities by dissenting organiza- 
tions, even when those activities are peace- 
ful. What is your view on that, and what 
can you do, if anything, to reverse it? 

The President. Well, the State Depart- 
ment has already contacted them about 
that, and we are making our own feelings 
clear that they should be working toward a 
multiracial democracy and not oppressing 
political organizations there. And we’ve 
made our feelings clear about that. 

Q. Well, sir, may I follow up? Have you 
considered sending aid to the freedom 
fighters—the ANC [African National Con- 
gress] or any other organization—against 
this oppression just as you send aid to other 
freedom fighters around the world? 

The President. No, we have not involved 
ourselves in that, other than things such as 
the sanctions and so forth. We have tried 
our best to be persuasive in this very diffi- 
cult problem and to find—or to encourage a 
better solution. 

Q. Well, what’s the difference? 

The President. Well, the difference is that 
we don’t have an armed insurrection going 
as we have in some other countries, and we 
have a great division even among the 
people who are being oppressed. It is a 
tribal policy more than it is a racial policy, 
and that is one of the most difficult parts 
here. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


Ethics in Government 


Q. Mr. President, throughout your admin- 
istration, when members of your Cabinet or 
members of the administration have been 
accused of any kind of wrongdoing or 
simply of bad judgment, it’s been your 
policy generally to say nothing. Is your loy- 
alty more important to you than the per- 
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ception that the members of the Govern- 
ment must be above reproach? 

The President. No, Bill, and I have to say 
that I do not favor violations of ethics or 
laws at all in or out of government, but ! do 
want to call your attention to one thing. I 
think—and this has gone on pretty much 
throughout the time that I’ve been here— 
that there is a kind of lynch mob atmos- 
phere that takes place, and people are—the 
memories are there of this person, that 
person, and so forth. But no attention is 
paid to the fact of how many of them, when 
it actually came to trial, was found to be 
totally innocent, but in the meantime, they 
have been smeared nationwide. And it’s 
very difficult for people to remember what 
the outcome was. They only remember the 
other of the—in other words, guilt was by 
accusation and not by actual trial and con- 
viction. 

And I could call to your attention, too, 
Ray Donovan, Jim Beggs of the space pro- 
gram—both of them totally cleared of any 
wrongdoing whatsoever. And this has been 
true of a great many others. But those that 
were doing something wrong and were ap- 
prehended and it was proven on them, 
they’re no longer with us. 

Q. Well, sir, people have asked if—as in 
the case of the Iran-contra affair, when the 
committee which investigated it noted that 
you never condemned the actions of those 
members of your staff who were involved— 
the question was raised whether your si- 
lence meant that you did not find their ac- 
tions objectionable? 

The President. No, when they came 
under the judgment of the law and the 
judgment was made and—great regret if 
someone was guilty of wrongdoing—but 
they were punished accordingly. 


Soviet-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. President, what are you doing to 
make things easier for corporations to trade 
with the Soviet Union in nonstrategic items, 
such as food processing, pharmaceuticals, 
automotive, and hotels, for instance? And 
do you believe the Soviet Union should join 
GATT, the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs? And will you discuss these and 
other trade items with Mr. Gorbachev in 
your forthcoming summit? 
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The President. Well, I can’t relate to you 
discussions about those particular things 
with him. But I do know that there has 
been consideration of them involving them- 
selves in the GATT procedure; and that, of 
course, is being reviewed among those of us 
who are participants now. But I don’t know 
whether that answers your question or not, 
but our trade with the Soviet Union is re- 
stricted mainly on the basis of where we 
might be giving them technology and infor- 
mation that could be used one day against 
us. 


The Vice President and the Iran Arms and 
Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, I know you have to 
remain neutral in the Republican race, but 
you could clear up a major issue right now 
by telling us whether George Bush, in fact, 
did have reservations about the sale of arms 
to Iran; whether he had reservations about 
Israel’s role in that policy; and whether, in 
fact, he’s telling the truth when he tells us 
that he did have those reservations? 

The President. Yes, in the general discus- 
sion, and that’s not unusual here. I’ve or- 
dered our people on Cabinet matters or 
anything else, and I want to hear what they 
really feel. I don’t want to be surrounded 
by yes-men. And, yes, there were reserva- 
tions, but I’m not doing to go into—just as 
he wouldn’t go into the private discussions 
that we may have had. 

But I think it’s time for me to point out 
what the opposition was based on of anyone 
who did oppose. Particularly, it’s been re- 
vealed that Secretary Weinberger and 
George Shultz both objected. They did not 
object, the idea that we were trading arms 
for hostages. Their objection—they knew 
what we were trying to do. This had been a 
request that came to us from some people 
not in the Government of Iran but who 
wanted to privately meet with us on how 
there could be a better relationship if and 
when the day came that there was a new 
government in Iran. And if you’ll remem- 
ber, back in those days, almost every other 
day there was speculation that the health of 
the Khomeini was failing to where there 
might be this contest of a new government. 

Their objection was—what we had done, 
we'd gotten this request; and in dealing 
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with it, in this conversation with these pri- 
vate individuals, we pointed out our feel- 
ings about terrorism and so forth. They 
agreed with us. And the thing was that 
they, the Hizballah [radical Shiite group 
operating in Lebanon], as we know, is 
philosophically attuned to Iran. The idea 
was that they could perhaps influence the 
Hizballah to give up some of our hostages. 
And indeed, as the talks went on, they did. 
We got two of them free. 

But their objection was that if and when 
this became known, as it would be, it would 
be made to appear that we were trading 
hostages for—or arms for hostages. Now, we 
were giving these arms to these individuals, 
because we felt that maybe they could in- 
fluence the Hizballah. We weren’t dealing 
with the kidnapers at all. And this was what 
the whole situation was. But it turned out 
that George and Cap and those who had 
doubts were right in that when it did 
become known, by way of a henchman of 
the Ayatollah, then everyone just automati- 
cally said that—and to this day are saying— 
it was arms for hostages. 

Republican Presidential Campaign 

Q. On the issue of George Bush and his 
role though, this has become one of the 
major issues between the Vice President 
and Senator Dole. Now, although you have 
to remain neutral, as the author of the 11th 
Commandment, thou shall not criticize 
one’s fellow Republican, do you have any 
advice for these two men, and aren’t you 
getting a little concerned that they might 
be hurting the Republican chances by their 
very bitter political feud? 

The President. Well, whether I am con- 
cerned or not, I am not going to comment 
on things like that. I am going to say that 
they know my feelings, all of them, about 
the 11th Commandment. 

Q. No advice at all to them? 

The President. Jerry [Jeremiah O’Leary, 
Washington Times]? 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, the resignation of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Webb has ignited a con- 
troversy about your buildup of the United 
States Navy. And the question is: Are you 
satisfied with the budget cuts in the mili- 
tary have not damaged our national securi- 


ty, and are you still committed to a 600-ship 
navy at a time when the Soviets are not 
cutting their navy? 

The President. | am committed at the 
600-ship navy. And I want you to know, 
Jerry, that from the very beginning, since 
I’ve been here, the Congress has cut my 
request for defense every time. And some- 
times, they have tried to pretend that that 
is in an effort to reduce the deficit spending 
and so forth. But in a 5-year period, the 
Congress cut my defense budgets a total of 
$125 billion at the same time that they in- 
creased my request for domestic programs 
by $250 billion. And this budget which is 
now being attributed to me—no, this isn’t 
as low as they originally wanted to cut it, 
but it was as high as we could get it in the 
negotiations for the present budget. And it 
has been harmful. 

But let me tell you that in 1980, when we 
came here, the Navy had 479 vessels, and 
by 1987, we had 568. And by next year, it 
wil be 580. And so, what has happened is 
that there will be a little delay in the 
achieving of the 600-ship navy. But I can’t 
help but remind—or tell all of you, when I 
was campaigning in 1980 and knew the 
state of our defenses, I was faced with the 
question. And some of you will recall I did a 
lot of campaigning on question-and-answer 
basis. At almost every gathering, there 
would be a question: Well, if I came to a 
choice between deficit spending and build- 
up of our defense structure, which would I 
choose? And every time, I said, in responsi- 
bility, I would have to choose the buildup of 
our defenses. And every time, in every au- 
dience in America that I said that to, gave 
me an applause that was almost an ovation 
for saying that. 

Q. The second part of the question was: Is 
it a threat to the national security that the 
Navy is not going to have 600 ships on the 
schedule that you had in mind? 

The President. 1 don’t think right at the 
moment—and with the way we're progress- 
ing in various treaties and so forth—I don’t 
believe that the threat is that immediate, 
and because very shortly we will achieve 
our 600. We want 15 carriers and their 
squadrons, and we’ve just launched the 
15th carrier, 100 nuclear-powered attack 
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submarines, and 4 battleships, and we’re 
achieving that. 
Panamanian Drug Trafficking 

Q. Mr. President, you must certify by 
March Ist whether Panama has been crack- 
ing down on drug trafficking through that 
country or whether aid to Panama should 
continue to be suspended. What are you 
going to do? 

The President. Well, I can’t give you the 
answer yet, because we’re still working on 
that and still collecting the facts as to what 
their effort has been at trying to intercept 
the drugs and join us in that campaign. But 
as you said, March lst we will be giving the 
answer. 

Q. Sir, if I could follow up: Some officials 
in your administration have suggested that 
if Noriega [Commander of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces] would step down and go 
into exile, that you would stop the prosecu- 
tion of him on drug charges. Would you 
consider that kind of deal? 

The President. No, and I’m not going to 
comment on something of this kind. This 
man has been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury, and so I’m not going to make any 
comment of that kind, nor have we made 
any advances or suggestions of that kind to 
the Government of Panama. What we 
would like to see is a return to democracy 
and a civilian government in Panama, and 
not this domination by—literally—a military 
dictator. 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Q. Mr. President, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan today objected to 
pressure from the administration regarding 
the formulation of monetary policy, such as 
was contained in the budget and the Eco- 
nomic Report and a Treasury letter to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board members. Don’t you 
have confidence in your appointee to the 
Fed, Alan Greenspan, as the Chairman? 

The President. Yes, 1 do. And I’m going 
to have to find out what this is all about 
that you’re talking about, because nothing 
of that kind had been directed to me. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 

Q. Mr. President, back to the contra aid 
question. In your opening statement, you 
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seemed to suggest that the Sandinistas are 
taking advantage of Congress not coming 
through with contra aid to withdraw some 
of the concessions they had made. With 
Congress about to consider new humanitari- 
an aid—both a Democratic and a Republi- 
can plan—is it worth it to pass humanitarian 
aid without military aidP 

The President. Well, I think the only 
comment that I can make there is that any- 
thing that will keep the freedom fighters as 
a pressure on the Sandinistas is worth 
doing. Just as when we tried to pass our 
own bill and narrowly failed, you could see 
that the military aid was down the road 
aways—it was not necessary right now. The 
other aid—humanitarian aid—is more immi- 
nent. And so, if we can get that, that’s fine, 
and then we'll take our chances on the 
other in trying to get it. But they do still 
have some military store for a limited 
period of time. 

Q. If I may follow up on that point, sir: In 
the two plans that are being considered, the 
Democrats want the Defense Department 
to deliver whatever stores and supplies are 
authorized. The Republican plan would 
give that responsibility to the CIA. Do you 
favor either course? 

The President. 1 certainly would favor the 
CIA. I think that involving our military 
when there is no need to is very rash and 
foolish, because you would be putting our 
military into a combat situation, and this is 
what we’ve been trying to avoid in Central 
America all the way. 


Abduction of Lt. Col. William Higgins in 
Lebanon 


Q. In that regard, Mr. President, I’d like 
to ask you about the latest hostage situation. 
Do you think it was responsible for your 
administration to allow a marine lieutenant 
colonel, William Higgins, to operate in 
southern Lebanon at a time when eight 
Americans were already being held in that 
country and when your own State Depart- 
ment was recommending against travel 
there and considering the ramifications of 
the abduction of William Buckley, earlier? 

The President. 1 don’t think that you can 
use that as a measure of where officers can 
be assigned to duty. They’re in a dangerous 
business to begin with. And we are a part of 
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the United Nations, and we have obligations 
to the U.N. with regard to the UNIFIL 
force [United Nations Interim Force in Leb- 
anon] that has been there for a number of 
years now. And this particular officer hap- 
pened to volunteer when there was a va- 
cancy at that spot—volunteered for that. 
And I think that we have to have the confi- 
dence—and I do have the confidence in 
men like him—that someone would have a 
hard time getting secrets that could harm 
this country from a person of that kind. 
Q. Mr. President? 
The President. No, 1 was—— 
Republican Presidential Campaign 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up on Bill’s 
question earlier, Democratic National 
Chairman Paul Kirk this morning called 
your administration the sleaziest and most 
corrupt in recent American history. Even if 
you have full confidence in people like Ed 
Meese, that they will be cleared, do you 
have any concern that all these charges and 
all these investigations are going to be used 
effectively by the Democrats against all the 
Republican candidates in 1988? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether 
they’re going to be used effectively or not. I 
know they’re going to be used—they have 
been for quite some considerable time now. 
As a matter of fact, if anyone listened for 
more than 15 minutes to their candidates, 
he would decide that we’re in an economic 
slump, we’re burdened by inflation, high 
interest rates, and unemployment, when at 
the moment none of those things are true. 
And we have a higher percentage of our 
potential employee pool employed than 
ever in our history and are continuing the 
longest expansion—economic expansion—in 
our history. And tomorrow morning, I think 
you'll find a little good news, along about 
8:30 a.m. tomorrow morning, is going to be 
released with regard to the economy. So, I 
just think that, you know, the kids will 
play—{/aughter|—and as long as they want 
to do that, but I hope it’ll easily be forgot- 
ten. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, the budget that you 
have proposed to Congress would eliminate 
three housing programs for the homeless. It 


would make deep cuts in an emergency 
food program, and it would end a job train- 
ing program for the homeless. Do you be- 
lieve that the problem of the homeless is 
less pressing now than just a year ago, when 
you signed legislation from Congress to 
create these programs? 


The President. No, but I do know that 
we're doing a great many things, and we 
also are keeping track of the extent to 
which the private sector is joining in and 
helping on this. And this budget is the 
result of long, long weeks of negotiation 
with the Democrats and ourselves, and I 
think that we’re meeting the problems. 

Again, I also have to say this: that some- 
times our budget in programs can reflect 
another program we've had going, which is 
a management program. And we have had 
a team for a considerable period of time 
now that has been actually investigating the 
management practices of government pro- 
grams as compared to the way they’re done 
in the private sector. And there are millions 
and millions of dollars that are being saved. 
So that something that maybe looks smaller 
does not mean that the people in need are 
going to get less; it means that we’re able to 
provide that with less administrative over- 
head. 

When I came here from a governorship, 
as a Governor, I had seen Federal programs 
administered in our State in which it was 
costing the Federal Government $2 for 
every dollar that reached a needy person. 
This is something we’ve been trying to 
change, and we’ve made some progress in 
it. 

Q. Mr. President, just to follow up on the 
budget; the Chairman of your Council of 
Economic Advisers told us last week that 
the deficit might have a good side if it 
forces your successor and Congress to make 
choices in social programs. Do you see a 
good side to the deficit? 


The President. 1 have said that I think 
that there is a great reform that is needed 
throughout many of those programs. And it 
is a reform to where we can get these pro- 
grams to where their goal will be to remove 
people from dependency and make them 
independent of government help instead of 
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doing what we’ve been doing for too many 
years now—and that is, actually involving 
them in dependency to the place where 
they never can get out. We’ve made them 
permanently dependent on government, 
and we're trying to change that, correct 
that. 


Q. Thank you. 


The President. Thank you, Helen. I’m 
going to run for it now. 


Note: The President’s 43d news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to the refusal by 
the three commercial networks to televise a 
recent address to the Nation on aid to the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 


Appointment of Robert B. Barker as an 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense - 


February 25, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert B. Barker to be As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy. This is a new position. 


Since 1985 Dr. Barker has been Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic 
Energy at the Department of Defense in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was 
Deputy Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Verification and Intelligence at the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 1983- 
1985. Dr. Barker also worked at the Law- 
rence Livermore National Laboratory as as- 
sistant associate director arms control, 
1982-1983; special projects division leader, 
1978-1982; and evaluation and planning di- 
vision leader, 1973-1978. 


Dr. Barker graduated from Dartmouth 
College (A.B., 1960) and Syracuse Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1966). He was born March 9, 
1939, in New York, NY. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Arlington, 
VA. 
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Nomination of Kenneth J. Beirne To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development 


February 25, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth J. Beirne to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (Policy Development and Re- 
search). He would succeed June Q. Koch. 

Since 1987 Mr. Beirne has been a free- 
lance writer. Prior to this he was General 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Policy De- 
velopment and Research at the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 1984- 
1987; senior adviser to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Intergovernmental Relations, 
HUD, 1981-1984; and served as a manage- 
ment and political consultant, 1979-1981. 
Mr. Beirne was executive director of the 
Republican Party of Kentucky, 1981. He 
was the recipient of the Secretary’s Award 
for Excellence at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development in 1987. 

Mr. Beirne graduated from the University 
of Notre Dame (A.B., 1968) and Claremont 
Graduate School (Ph.D., 1973). He was born 
November 3, 1946, in Bronx, NY. Mr. 
Beirne is married, has five children, and 
resides in Burke, VA. 


Nomination of Barbara McConnell 
Barrett To Be Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
February 25, 2988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Barbara McConnell Bar- 
rett to be Deputy Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, Department 
of Transportation. She would succeed rich- 
ard H. Jones. 

Since 1985 Mrs. Barrett has been a part- 
ner with Evans, Kitchel and Jenckes, P.C. in 
Phoenix, AZ. Prior to this, she was vice 
chairman of Civil Aeronautics Board, 1983- 
1984, and executive assistant to chairman, 
1982-1983. She was associate general coun- 
sel and assistant secretary for Southwest 
Forest Industries, Inc., 1980-1982, and a 
corporate attorney for the Greyhound 
Corp., 1976-1980. 
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Mrs. Barrett, graduated from Arizona 
State University (B.S., 1972; M.B.A., 1975; 
J.D., 1978). She was born December 26, 
1950, in Indiana County, PA. She is married 
and currently resides in Paradise Valley, 
AZ. 


Nomination of Hugh Hewitt To Be 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management 


February 25, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hugh Hewitt to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. He would succeed James E. 
Colvard. 

Since 1986 Mr. Hewitt has been General 
Counsel at the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was General Counsel for the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, 1986. Mr. 
Hewitt was Assistant Counsel at the White 
House, 1985-1986, and Special Assistant to 
Attorneys General Smith and Meese, 1984— 
1985. 

Mr. Hewitt graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (A.B., 1978) and University of Michigan 
(J.D., 1983). He was born February 22, 
1956, in Warren, OH. He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Oakton, VA. 


Executive Order 12626—National 
Defense Stockpile Manager 
February 25, 1988 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act (50 U.S.C. 98 e¢ seg.), as amended, sec- 
tion 3203 of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1988 (Public Law 
100-180), and section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense is 
designated National Defense Stockpile Man- 
ager. The functions vested in the President 
by the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 


Piling Act, except the functions vested in 
the President by sections 7, 8, and 13 of the 
Act, are delegated to the Secretary of De- 
fense. The functions vested in the President 
by section 8a) of the Act are delegated to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The functions 
vested in the President by section 8(b) of 
the Act are delegated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amend- 
ed (15 U.S.C. 714b(h)), are delegated to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 3. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 204(f) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 485(f)), are del- 
egated to the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 4. In executing the functions delegat- 
ed to him by this Order, the Secretary of 
Defense may delegate such functions as he 
may deem appropriate, subject to his direc- 
tion. The Secretary shall consult with the 
heads of affected agencies in performing 
the functions delegated to him by this 
Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 25, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., February 26, 1988] 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Dismissal of General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega as the Commander of the 
Panama Defense Forces 


February 25, 1988 


We understand that President Delvalle 
today dismissed General Noriega from his 
position as Commander of the Panama De- 
fense Forces. At this time we want to reit- 
erate our unqualified support for civilian 
constitutional rule in Panama. There is but 
one legitimate sovereign authority in 
Panama, and that is the Panamanian people 
exercising their democratic right to vote 
and elect their leadership in a free society. 
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Nomination of Jill E. Kent To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jill E. Kent to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury (Manage- 
ment). She would succeed John F.W. 
Rogers. 

Since 1985 Ms. Kent has been Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Finance and 
Management at the Department of the 
Treasury in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
she was Chief of the Treasury and General 
Services Branch at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 1984-1985. From 1981 
to 1984, Ms. Kent was a senior budget ex- 
aminer at OMB, responsible for the Internal 
Revenue Service account. She was Acting 
Chief of Legislative Reference at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, 
1978-1980. 

Ms. Kent graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.A., 1970) and George Wash- 
ington University (J.D., 1975; LL.M., 1979). 
She was born June 1, 1948, in Detroit, MI. 
Ms. Kent is married and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Frank DeGeorge To Be 
Inspector General of the Department 
of Commerce 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank DeGeorge to be 
Inspector General at the Department of 
Commerce. He would succeed Sherman 
Maxwell Funk. 

Since 1982 Mr. DeGeorge has been 
Deputy Inspector General at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Associate Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Administration at the Veier- 
ans Administration, 1981-1982. He was 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Conservation and Renewable Energy at the 
Department of Energy, 1980-1981, and 
Deputy Chief Financial Officer, 1979-1980. 

Mr. DeGeorge graduated from La Salle 
College (B.S., 1951) and completed gradu- 
ate studies at the University of Delaware 
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(1954-1955). He was born September 18, 
1929, in Philadelphia, PA. He served in the 
United States Marine Corps, 1951-1953. He 
is married, has four children, and resides in 
College Park, MD. 


Nomination of Robert H. Brumley II 
To Be General Counsel of the 
Department of Commerce 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert H. Brumley II to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce. He would succeed Douglas A. 
Riggs. 

Since 1985 Mr. Brumley has been Deputy 
General Counsel at the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, DC, and Special 
Assistant to the General Counsel, 1983- 
1985. Prior to this Mr. Brumley was a part- 
ner in the firm of Chenault, Brumley and 
Chanault, 1979-1983. 

Mr. Brumley graduated from East Ten- 
nessee State University (B.S., 1974) and the 
University of Tennessee College of Law 
(J.D., 1977). He was born July 19, 1948, in 
Cherry Point, NC. He served in the United 
States Marine Corps, 1970-1972, and the 
USMC Reserves, 1972-present. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Aylett, 
VA. 


Nomination of Robert L. Pettit To Be 
an Associate Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert L. Pettit to be As- 
sociate Deputy Secretary of Transportation. 
He would succeed Jennifer Lynn Dorn. 

Since 1986 Mr. Pettit has been a partner 
with the law firm of Wiley, Rein & Fielding 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he was 
senior legal adviser to Commissioner Mary 
Dawson at the Federal Communications 
Commission, 1982-1986; an associate with 
the law firm of Fletcher, Heald & Holdreth, 
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1978-1982; and an attorney with the Re- 
newal and Transfer Division of the Federal 
Communications Commission, 1977-1978. 

Mr. Pettit graduated from the University 
of Missouri (B.A., 1974) and Duke Universi- 
ty School of Law (J.D., 1977). He was born 
August 14, 1952, in Springfield, MO. Mr. 
Pettit is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Karen Borlaug Phillips 
To Be a Member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Karen Borlaug Phillips to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a term expiring December 
31, 1991. She would succeed Malcom M.B. 
Sterrett. 

Since 1987 Mrs. Phillips has been minori- 
ty chief economist at the United States 
Senate Committee on Finance in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this she was tax economist 
for the United States Senate Committee on 
Finance, 1985-1987. Mrs. Phillips also 
worked as a professional staff member at 
the United States Senate, Committee on 
Commerce, 1982-1985. 

Mrs. Phillips graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota (B.A., 1977; B.S., 1977). 
She was born October 1, 1956, in Long 
Beach, CA. She is married and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Julius Belso as a 
Member of the National Council on 
Vocational Education 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Julius Belso to be a member 
of the National Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation for a term expiring January 17, 1991. 
He would succeed J. Fernando Niebla. 

Since 1981 Mr. Belso has been a partner 
with Biro-Belso Real Estate in New Bruns- 
wick, NJ. Prior to this he was chairman of 


the board for Magyar Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, 1984-1987. 

Mr. Belso graduated from the Agricultur- 
al Institute of Hungary in 1938. He was 
born August 12, 1918, in Kerkakutas, Zala 
Megye, Hungary. He is married and resides 
in New Brunswick, NJ. 


Nomination of Jesse D. Winzenried To 
Be Director of the Securities Investor 
Protection Corporation, and 
Designation as Vice Chairman 


February 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jesse D. Winzenried to be 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1990. He would succeed Roger 
A. Yurchuck. Upon confirmation, he will be 
designated Vice Chairman superseding the 
announcement of December 11, 1987, 
naming Frank G. Zarb as the intended Vice 
Chairman. 

Mr. Winzenried has served with Crown 
Central Petroleum Corp. as group vice 
president, director, and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of directors, 
1974-1981. Prior to this, he was vice presi- 
dent of the Coastal States Gas Corp., 1969- 
1974. 

Mr. Winzenried graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming (B.S., 1945), the Univer- 
sity of Denver (M.S., 1946), and New York 
University (Ph.D., 1955). He was born June 
13, 1922, in Byron, WY. He served in the 
United States Air Corps, 1942-1943. Mr. 
Winzenried has three children and resides 
in Cody, WY. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Situation in Panama 


February 26, 1988 


We condemn all efforts to perpetuate 
military rule in Panama, including efforts to 
remove President Delvalle from office. We 
want to reiterate our unqualified support 
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for civilian constitutional rule in Panama. 
There is but one legitimate sovereign au- 
thority in Panama, and that is the Panama- 
nian people exercising their democratic 
right to vote and elect their leadership in a 
free society. We have also initiated a series 
of consultations to learn the views of other 
countries in the hemisphere with regard to 
this situation. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 21 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—staff members of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, to thank them for 
their work on the 1989 fiscal year Fed- 
eral budget; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the Economic 
Report and trade legislation. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony for Wendy Lee 
Gramm as Commissioner and Chairman of 
the Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House. 

The President designated Edward J. Phil- 
bin as Acting Chairman of the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission. Mr. Philbin has served as 
a member of the Commission since Novem- 
ber 1984. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Caspar W. Weinberger as a 
member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board for a term of 2 years. 
This is a new position. Mr. Weinberger is 
currently a designated member of the Na- 
tional Economic Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1990: 


William H. McCabe, of Connecticut. He would 
succeed Charles R. Hauser. Since 1986 Mr. 
McCabe has been a partner with the interna- 
tional accounting firm of Deloitte Haskins & 
Sells in Hartford, CT. 

Glen R. Stotler, of West Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed Truman H. Cline. Since 1985 Mr. Stotler 
has been a commissioner for Morgan County in 
Berkeley Springs, WV. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Agricultural Policy. These are new posi- 
tions. 


Arthur R. Brown, Jr., of New Jersey. Since 1982 
Mr. Brown has been the secretary of agricul- 
ture for the State of New Jersey. 

Fred Bruning, of Nebraska. Since 1975 Mr. Brun- 
ing has been owner and operator of Bruning 
Farms Partnership, a grain and livestock farm 
in Thayer County, NE. 

Henry J. Voss, of California. Since 1981 Mr. Voss 
has been president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation in Sacramento, CA. 


February 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Lady Olga Maitland, who is a British 
supporter of strong Western defense 
policies. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report on the activities of the U.S. 
Government in the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies during the 1986 calendar 
year. 





February 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, to 
discuss the Secretary’s recent discus- 
sions with Soviet leaders in Moscow; 

—congressional leaders. 


February 25 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—business community leaders, to discuss 
the Federal budget and the, Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear Forces treaty; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence; 

—Wayne Newton; 

—Members of the Senate, to discuss their 
recent meetings with NATO represent- 
atives on the Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces treaty; 

—members of the President’s Cancer 
Panel, to receive the panel’s report. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent met with 8-year-old Shawn Denn- 
steadt, of Mount Laurel, NJ. Shawn present- 
ed the President with the 54th edition 
Easter Seals. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Agriculture Policy. These are new positions. 
Povy Bigbee, of New Mexico. Since 1986 Mr. 

Bigbee has been a broker with Western Equi- 

ties Real Estate in McKenzie, NM. 

Terry L. Murphy, of Montana. Since 1979 Mr. 
Murphy has been president of Montana Farm- 
ers Union in Great Falls, MT. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the White House Conference 
for a Drug Free America: 

John Ashcroft, of Missouri. Since 1985 Mr. Ash- 
croft has been Governor of Missouri. 

Betty Parker Blackmon, of Missouri. Since 1981 
Ms. Blackmon has been executive director of 
the Johnson County Substance Abuse Center, 
Inc., in Shawnee, KS. 
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James E. Burke, of New Jersey. Since 1976 Mr. 
Burke has been chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Johnson & Johnson in 
New Brunswick. 

John S. Chamberlin, of New Jersey. Since 1985 
Mr. Chamberlain has been president and chief 
operating officer of Avon Products, Inc., in 
New York City. 

William F. Dohr, of California. Since 1987 Mr. 
Dohr has been vice president of Sterling 
Homes Corp. in Irvine. 

Apolonio Flores, of Texas. Since 1979 Mr. Flores 
has been executive director of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority. 

Charles Grantham, of New York. Since 1984 Mr. 
Grantham has been executive vice president of 
the National Basketball Players Association in 
New York City. 

Robert D. Kight, of Texas. Since 1983 Mr. Kight 
has been business manager and president of 
the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers in Houston. 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, of Maryland. Since 1985 
Ms. Kirkpatrick has been senior fellow for the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
in Washington, DC. 

William H. Lindsey, of Florida. Since 1974 Mr. 
Lindsey has been executive director of the 
Fort Lauderdale Housing Authority. 


M. David Lewis, of California. Since 1982 Mr. 
Lewis has been founder, president, and medi- 
cal director of ASAP Family Treatment Pro- 
gram in Van Nuys. 

Carol Mann, of Texas. Since 1985 Ms. Mann has 
been president of the Women’s Sports Founda- 
tion in New York City. 

J. Willard Marriott, Jr.. of Maryland. Mr. Marri- 
ott has been with the Marriott Corporation 
since 1964, serving as president, chief execu- 
tive officer, and currently serves as chairman 
of the board in Washington, DC. 

G.W. “Hank” McCullough, of California. Pres- 
ently, Mr. McCullough is self-employed in 
Woodside. 

Adm. Daniel J. Murphy, USN, Ret., of Maryland. 
Since 1986 Mr. Murphy has been vice chair- 
man of public affairs worldwide at Hill & 
Knowlton Public Affairs Worldwide Co. in 
Washington, DC. 

Robert P. Neuschel, of Illinois. Since 1979 Mr. 
Neuschel has been managing director of the 
transportation center at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston. 

Edward James Olmos, of California. Since 1984 
Mr. Olmos has been an actor on NBC’s “Miami 
Vice” in Miami, FL. 
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Camilo A. Padreda, of Florida. Since 1979 Mr. 
Padreda has been a general contractor for Cipi- 
corp Construction, Inc., in Miami. 

R. Dale Patchett, of Florida. Since 1984 Mr. Pat- 
chett has been house minority leader for the 
Florida house of representatives. 

Jessie M. Rattley, of Virginia. Since 1986 Mr. 
Rattley has been mayor for the City of New- 
port News. 

Mitchell S. Rosenthal, of New York. Since 1970 
Mr. Rosenthal has been president and chief éx- 
ecutive officer of Phoenix House in New York 
City. 

Bruce Ritter, of New York. Since 1969 Mr. Ritter 
has been president of Covenant House in New 
York City. 

Sue Rusche, of Georgia. Since 1977 Ms. Rusche 
has been executive director of Families in 
Action in Atlanta. 

George H. Ryan, of Illinois. Since 1983 Mr. Ryan 
has been Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 


Carol L. Schwartz, of the District of Columbia. 
Since 1985 Ms. Schwartz has been a member 
at large of the council of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John W. Snow, of Florida. Since 1987 Mr. Snow 
has been president and chief executive officer 
of CSX Transportation Group in Jacksonville. 

Adm. Joseph (Bo) Sullivan, of New Jersey. Since 
1964 Mr. Sullivan has been president and chief 
executive officer of Bormont Industries in 
Totowa. 

Reggie Williams, of Ohio. Since 1976 Mr. Wil- 
liams has been a professional football player 
with the Cincinnati Bengals. 


February 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Southern Republican State chairman, 
for lunch; 

—leaders of service organizations, to dis- 
cuss the national campaign against drug 
abuse. 

The President is transmitting to the Con- 

gress the following reports: 

—the 16th annual report on the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Railroad Safety 
Act of 1970; 


—the 4th annual report of the National 
Endowment for Democracy, which 
covers fiscal year 1987. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission on 
Agricultural Policy. These are new posi- 
tions. 

George Betton, of Delaware. From 1961 to 1987 
Mr. Betton was vice president of operations for 
Delaware Farm Credit in Dover. 

Donald G. Butcher, of New York. Since 1957 Mr. 
Butcher has been commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets in Albany. 

D.M. (Pete) Gossett, of Tennessee. Since 1987 Mr. 
Gossett has been vice president for agriculture 
at The University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


Shannon T. Mason, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
vice D. Dortch Warriner, deceased. 


Submitted February 25 


Alex R. Munson, 

of the Northern Mariana Islands, to be 
Judge for the District Court for the North- 
ern Mariana Islands for a term of 10 years, 
vice Alfred Laureta, term expiring. 


Kenneth J. Beirne, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
June Q. Koch, resigned. 
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Submitted February 25—Continued 


Hugh Hewitt, 

of Michigan, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, 
James E. Colvard, resigned. 


vice 
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